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District  of  new-jersey,  to  wit: 
*»***»*    BE  IT  REMEMBERED,   That  on  the 
*Seal.*  thirty-first  day  of  September,  in  (lie  thiity- 
*******  seventh  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  Moore  and  Lake  of  the  said  dis- 
trict, have  deposited  in  this  office,  the  title  of  a  book, 
the  right  whereof  they  claim  as   proprietors,  in   the 
words  following,  to  wit: — "  A  Geographical  View  of 
the  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  and  promiscuous  Re- 
marks upon  the  Government.    In  two  parts.     With  an 
Appendix,  containing  a  complete   description   of  the 
Niagara  Falls,  and  relative  to  the  situation  of  the  in- 
habitants respecting  the  war,  and  a  concise  history  of 
its  progress,  to  the  present  date.     By  M.  Smith."' 

In  conformily  to  the  Act  of  tlie  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  entitled,  "  An  act  for  the  encouragement  of 
learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and 
books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies 
during  the  times  therein  mentioned,"  and  ixlso  to  the 
act  entitled  "  An  act,  supplementary  to  an  act  entitled 
an  act,"  &c. 

ROBERT  BOGGS, 
Clerk  of  the  District  of  JWw-Jersey. 

|C?^  The  above  Copif-rigJit,  for  the  states  of  JVew- 
Jerseij,  •J^'^eic-Tork,,  Vermont,  and  all  the  states  to  the 
east  of  the  same,  conveyed  to  Moore  <Sf  Lake,  of  Tren- 
ton t^'ew-Jerseii. 

MICHAEL  SMITH. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


IT  is  proper  here  to  inform  the  public,  and  particu- 
larly those  who  subscribed  for  this  work  more  than  a 
year  ago,  that  more  than  two  years  since,  I  made  appli- 
cation to  the  then  governor  of  Upper  Canada,  Francis 
Gore,  esq.  for  liberty  to  take  and  print  a  Geographical 
and  Political  View  of  the  province,  and  obtained  his 
approbation.  In  June,  1812,  I  agreed  with  the  prin- 
ters in  Buffaloe,  for  the  publication  of  the  work,  aad 
sent  them  part  of  the  manuscript  before  the  declaration 
of  war,  which  event  prevented  the  publication.  In  De- 
cember, by  virtue  of  a  proclamation  of  the  governor,  in 
favour  of  citizens  belonging  to  the  United  States,  I  ob- 
tained a  passport  to  leave  the  province  with  others.  I 
have  now  published  a  complete  Geographical  View  of 
the  province,  but  have  left  out  the  Political  View,  in- 
stead of  which,  I  have  subjoined  remarks  respecting 
the  war  while  I  was  in  the  province;  and  also,  a  con- 
cise account  of  it  to  the  present  date  of  this  third  edi- 
tion. 


1.T  is  a  common  practice  among  author*,  to  Leg  as 
•introduction  of  their  works  to  the  public,  by  making  an 
humble  apology  for  the  crime  of  writing:  but  I  cannot 
conceive  that  I  have  done  wrong  in  publisliing  this 
•work,  but  rather  lament  that  it  has  not  appeared  soon- 
er and  better  executed.     However,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  inform  the  public  that  I  was  induced  to  this  business 
about  three  years  ago,  while  in  Canada,  from  a  belief 
that  a  full  and  impartial  account  of  tlie  province  would 
be  acceptable  and  useful  to  my  fellow-citizens,  as  of 
late  years  many  have  been  in  the  habit  of  moving  thei^. 
And  I  also  knew  that  a  correct  geographical  account 
«jf  the  province  of  Upper  Canada  Iiad  never  been  pub- 
lishedj  whatever  had  been,  was  brief  and  defective.    I 
may  add,  that  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  fertility  of 
jthe  soil,  benefit  of  trade,  cheapness  of  the  land,  and 
morals  of  the  inhabitants,  so  far  exceeded  my  expecta- 
tions and  the  apprehensions  of  the  public  in  generalj  I 
d.ccmed  it  my  duty  to  make  known  the  same. 

I  will  also  observe,  that  I  have  wrote  from  experi- 
mental knowledge,  and  not  merely  from  what  has  been 
-liggested  by  others.  Some  may  imagine,  because  I 
V  rite  thus,  that  I  have  a  partiality  for  the  English — 
fciit  this  I  solemnly  deny;  1  only  describe  things  in  their 
true  characters,  with  the  impartiality  of  an  historian. 
!  began  this  work  before  the  war;  I  undertook  it  Avith 
1  earnest  desire  to  benefit  some,  I  care  not  who;  if  any 
are  benefitted  I  shall  be  gratified;  in  short,  I  write  this 
I'ro  Bono  Publico. 

Winchester,  Jlirril  iGtli,  1813. 


PART  I. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  LONDON, 
(upper  CANADA.) 

THIS  district  is  bounded  east  by  Indian 
land,  on  Grand  River,  nortli  by  the  wildernes??, 
west  by  the  western  district  at  Detroit,  and 
sontii  by  Lake  Erie,  along  the  north  shore  of 
w  hich  it  extends  about  90  miles.  The  district 
of  London  is  certainly  much  the  best  part  of 
Canada.  It  is  sufficiently  level,  very  rich,  and 
beautifully  variegated  with  small  hills  and  fer- 
tile valleys,  through  which  flow  a  number  of 
pearly  streams  of  almost  the  best  water  in  the 
world. 

In  this  district  there  is  a  large  quantity  of 
natural  plains,  though  not  in  very  large  bodies, 
and  not  entirely  clear  of  timber.  This  land  has 
a  handsome  appearance,  and  affords  fine  roads 
and  pasture  in  summer.  Here  the  farmer  has 
but  little  to  do  only  to  fence  his  land,  and  put 
in  the  plough,  Avhich  indeed  requires  a  strong 
team  at  first,  but  afterwards  may  be  tilled  with 
one  horse.  These  plains  are  mostlv  in  the  high- 
1  * 
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est  p^rt  of  the  ground,  are  very  rich  and  well 
adapted  for  wheat  and  clover.  The  surface  of 
the  earth  in  this  district  is  almost  entirely  clear 
of  stone;  it  is  of  a  sandy  quality,  (especially 
the  plains)  which  renders  it  very  easy  for  cul- 
tivation. 

This  district  is  situated  in  tlie  41st  degree  and 
40  minutes  of  north  lat.  and  is  favoured  with  a 
temperate  climate.  The  summers  are  sufficient- 
ly long,  to  bring  all  the  crops  to  perfection,  if" 
jdanted  in  season:  indeed  there  is  hardly  ever 
any  kind  of  produce  injured  by  the  frost. 

This  is  the  best  part  of  Canada  for  wlieat, 
and  I  believe  of  any  part  of  the  world:  from 
r^O  to  eS5  busliels  are  commonly  gathered  from 
one  acre  of  ground,  perfectly  sound  and  clear 
from  smut.  Corn  thrives  exceedingly  well,  as 
also  all  other  kinds  of  grain.  Apples,  peaclies, 
cherries,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit  common  to  the 
United  States,  flourish  very  well  here.  Wood- 
land sells  from  two  to  five  dollars  an  acre.  Tlie 
timber  of  this  district  consists  of  almost  all 
kinds  common  to  the  United  States. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  district  enjoy  a  great, 
fir  degree  of  health,  than  is  common  to  observe 
in  most  places:  but  doubtless  there  are  reasons 
i'av  this,  founded  on  natural  principles  and 
among  which  are  the  following: 

Isi.  The  inhabitants  are  from  their  prosper- 
ous situation,  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  la- 
bouring too  hard,  and  at  the  same  time  are  call- 
ed to  a  moderate  share  of  industry,  which  pro- 
motes the  heaith  of  the  bodv  find  mind. 


2(1.  The  most  of  the  people  were  poor  ulicn 
they  first  came  to  the  province:  of  course  had 
been  accustomed  to  live  on  the  simple  necessi- 
ties of  life,  and  yet  retain  a  wise  moderation  in 
eating  and  drinking,  which  also  very  much  pre- 
vents the  introduction  of  disease. 

3d.  The  climate  is  quite  temperate,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  observation  of  many  who  have 
lived  in  the  place  16  years,  sTidden  changes 
from  hot  to  cold,  or  cold  to  hot,  is  not  so  com- 
mon as  in  most  places  in  the  United  States,  or 
Europe.  The  winter  commences  gradually,  and 
goes  off  in  like  manner.  The  snow  in  this  dis- 
trict has  never  been  knovr  n  to  be  more  than  20 
injches  deep,  and  generally  not  moi'e  than  13. 

4th.  All  the  water  in  this  district  is  clear 
from  any  foreign  body,  is  pure,  and  of  the 
lightest  order;  the  most  of  the  people  make  use 
of  springs  or  brooks,  Avlilch  are  in  great  plenty, 
and  are  cleai-  and  cool  nine  montjis  in  the  year: 
neither  are  they  very  often  made  muddy  by 
rain,  the  land  through  whicli  they  run  being  of 
a  sandy  quality. 

5th.  The  soil  being  of  a  sandy  quality,  as  ob- 
served above,  naturally  produces  sound  and 
sweet  grain,  and  vegetables:  the  using  of  which 
very  much  promotes  the  health  of  the  consumer. 

6th.  The  people  of  this  Canadian  paradise  are 
more  contented  in  their  situation  of  life,  than  is 
common  to  observe  in  most  places,  whicli  also 
very  much  preserves  the  health  of  man,  whil« 
a  contrary  disposition  tends  to  destroy  it. 
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This  District  is  divided  into  three  couiitie«, 
viz.  Norfolk,  Middlesex,  and  Oxford,  aud 
twenty-five  townships,  all  of  Avhich  I  will  de- 
scribe in  a  brief  manner. 

OF  NORFOLK  COUNTY. 

This  county  lies  in  tlie  south-east  part  of  the 
district,  joining  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  is 
divided  into  nine  townships,  generally  nine 
miles  wide,  where  they  join  on  the  lake  shore, 
and  twelve  miles  in  length  towards  the  north. 
WALFOLE. 

This  township  lies  in  the  south-east  corner  of 
the  county,  joining  the  Indian  land  on  the 
Grand  River,  and  tlie  lake  shore.  It  is  tolera- 
bly well  supplied  with  timber  of  various  kinds. 
Tiie  ground  is  level  and  very  ricli;  tliougii  thin- 
ly settled,  in  consequence  of  large  bodies  of  land 
together  being  owncfl  by  peopic  in  England. 

it  contains  1  gun- smith,  1  store,  1  school,  1 
*aw-mill,  1  tanner.  2  shoe-makers,  and  1  tailor.* 
RAIN  F[  AM. 

This  lies  joining  and  west  of  Walpole,  on  the 
lake  shore,  and  is  also  thinly  inhabited;  yet  it 
is  very  rich  land,  finely  timbered,  aud  clear 
from  stone,  though  some  parts  are  oveiTlowed 
with  shallow  ponds  of  water.  There  are  also 
large  bodies  of  land  in  this  township,  owned  by 

*  In  all  these  townships  there  are  a  number  more  of 
mechanics,  tliongh  they  arc  not  counted,  as  they  do  not 
iini)loj  all  their  time  a;  one  biisinesi*. 


the  rich  of  England  and  other  countries,  which 
very  much  prevents  the  popuhition  of  the  town. 

It  contains  two  lar2;e  streams  of  water,  viz- 
Stony  Creek  and  Nanticoke,  with  several 
smaller  ones — 1  hlacksmith,  1  tailor,  1  mason, 
1  tanner,  2  shoe-makers,  1  joiner,  i  grist-mill,  S 
saw-mills,  1  distillery,  1  store,  1  school,  one  re- 
lii^ious  society  (Dutch  Lutherans)  and  1  divine. 
WOODHOUSE. 

Is  thickly  inhabited  by  rich  farmers;  and  if 
well  supplied  with  timber  of  various  kinds, 
three  miles  from  the  lake  shore:  after  which  it 
is  chiefly  plains,  beautifully  interspersed  with 
fine  groves  of  timber.  The  soil  of  tliis  town- 
ship  is  of  a  saiuly  quality,  almost  entirely  free 
from  stone,  and  of  course  very  easily  cultivated. 
This  kind  of  sandy  land  is  very  rich,  not  only 
on  the  surface,  but  far  beneath.  I  have  seen 
corn  and  other  things  planted  on  sand  that  w  as 
thrown  up  from  5  to  20  feet  deep,  which  grcAV 
to  great  perfection:  nor  will  it  Avear  out  in  a 
short  time.  I  have  known  land  of  this  kind  ija 
the  township  under  cultivation  16  years,  with- 
out ever  being  manured,  to  produce  25  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre. 

Tliis  township  has  been  settled  20  years,  with 
people  from  New- Jersey,  jSTew- York  and  Penn- 
sylvania; and  is  famous  for  apples  and  peaches. 
It  is  watered  with  three  large  streams,  which 
atford  n.any  fine  falls  for  water-works,  viz. 
Young's,  Patterson's,  and  Black  Creeks;. toge- 
tlicr  with  several  other  smaller  ones,  and  one 
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ftulplmrous  spring.  It  contains  2  blacksmiths_, 
6  grist-mills,  (in  two  places)  7  saw-mills,  1  full- 
ing-riiill,  1  carding-mill,  G  distilleries,  7  stores, 
S  masons,  3  joiners,  2  tailors,  'i  shoe-makers, 
3  weavers,  1  hatter,  2  religious  societies  (Me- 
thodist,) 1  divine,  (Si.)  1  meeting-house,  (M.) 
1  village,  ('Dover,)  1  philosophical  society,  3 
schools,  3  physicians,  1  attorney,  and  1  masonic 
society. 

CHARLOTTEVILLE. 

This  township  lies  still  west  of  Woodhouse, 
and  will  bear  nearly  the  same  description,  al- 
though (if  possible)  better  watered.  It  has  been 
settled  about  seventeen  years,  by  people  from 
the  United  States. 

It  contains  4  grist-mills,  3  saw-mills,  3  dis- 
tilleries,  3  tanners,  4  shoe-makers,  2  tailors,  3 
blacksmiths,  4  carpenters,  2  stores,  2  hatters, 

1  potter,  1  physician,  2  religious  societies  (1 
Methodist  and  1  Baptist)  1  meeting-house  (B.) 

2  public  buildings,  ({t  court-house,  and  jail)  1 
singing- school,  and  3  i-eading  schools.  There 
is  a  mine  of  excellent  iron  ore  lately  discover- 
ed. There  are  also  some  large  though  shallow 
marshes,  or  natural  meadows,  from  which  there 
is  annually  taken  a  large  quantity  of  hay. 

WALSINCtIHAM,^ 
Lies  directly  west  or  rather  south-west  of 
Charlotteville,  on  the  lake  shore.     The  soil  is 

*  From  this  towuslilp,  extends  Long-Poiut>  tS  Dales 
mto  the  lake.     No  cue  Jives  on.  it. 
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Tcry  rich  and  level,  and  better  timbered  than 
Charlotteville,  tliough  not  quite  so  well  water- 
ed, nor  so  thickly  settled.  The  greater  pact 
of  the  inhabitants  are  Dutch. 

It  contains  1  grist-mill,  1  saw-mill,  2  distille- 
ries, 1  tanner,  2  shoe-makers,  2  blacksmiths,  1 
tailor,  2  Aveavers,  3  joiners,  2  masons;  1  hatter, 
1  religious  society  (Methodist)  and  2  schools. 
HOUGHTON, 

Is  directly  south-west  of  Walsingham,  on  the 
lake  shore,  and  will  bear  nearly  the  same  de- 
scription, though  it  is  thinly  settled,  except  on 
the  east  side,  the  land  being  chiefly  owned  by 
gentlemen  in  England. 

It  is  watered  with  1  fine  stream,  called  Big 
Creek 

MIDDLETON, 

Lies  north  or  back  of  Houghton  and  Wal- 
singham. In  this  township  there  are  many 
plains  and  natural  meadows — well  watered, 
rich  and  clear  of  stone,  though  as  yet  without 
improvement.  Big  Creek  flows  tlirough  the 
township,  on  the  banks  of  which  is  a  sulphur- 
ous spring  of  great  stren2;th. 

WINDHAM, 

Joins  Middleton  on  the  east,  and  Charlotte- 
ville  and  Woodhouse  on  the  north.  It  is  part- 
ly plain  aud  partly  timber  land,  very  rich,  clear 
of  stone,  well  watered,  and  tolerably  thick  set- 
tled A\  ith  a  civil  and  industrious  people  from 
the  United  States. 

Unimproved  land  sells  cheap  here — from  one 
and  a  half  to  three  dollars  an  acre. 


It  contains  2  shoe-makers,  2  tailors,  3  weav- 
ers, S  joiners,  1  mason,  1  tanner,  1  hatter,  1 
store,  2  scliools,  2  religious  societies  (one  Con- 
gregationalist  and  one  Methodist)  1  circulating 
library,  and  1  divine  (Con^regationalist.) 
[  TOWN  SEND. 

This  township  joins  Windham  on  the  easL 
and  Woodhouse  and  Rainliam  on  the  north,  is 
chiefly  rich  natural  plains,  whicli  are  beautiful- 
ly interspersed  with  groves  of  timber,  level, 
well  watered  and  clear  of  stone.  It  is  thickly 
settled  with  rich  farmers,  who  raise  great  quan- 
tities of  grain  and  cattle. 

Townsend  contains  4  grist-mills  in  2  places, 
3  saw-mills,  3  blacksmiths,  3  distilleries,  2  tan- 
ners, 4  shoe-makers,  2  weavers,  4  joiners,  1 
hatter,  1  mason,  3  physicians,  4  stores,  1  mine 
of  red  clay  nearly  equal  to  Spanish  brown,  S 
divines  (one  Baptist  and  one  Methodist)  2  meet- 
ing-houses (one  Congregationalist  and  one  Bap- 
tist) and  4  schools. 

OF  OXFORD  COUNTY. 

This  county  is  situated  north  of  Norfolk  and 
Middlesex,  towards  the  heads'  of  the  Thameis 
and   Grand  Rivers,  and  is  divided  into  six 
townships,  about  twelve  miles  square. 
BURFORD. 

Lies  north  of  Townsend,  joining  the  Indian 
land  on  the  east.  It  is  partly  plains,  level,  rich, 
sandy,  well  watered,  and  pretty  thickly  settled. 

It  contains  2  tailors,  4  hatter,  1  tanner,  3 
^oe-makcrs,  2  blacksmiU^s,  2  joiners,  1  griit- 
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mill,  2  saw-mills,  1  distillery.  1  fnlliiii:;-mill,  -1 
physicians,  2  religious  societies  (Methodists) 
and  3  schools. 

BLENHIEM, 

Lies  north-west  of  Burford.  It  consists  of 
plains  and  timbered  land,  rich,  well  watered, 
and  tolera])ly  thick  settled. 

It  contains  2  grist-mills,  2  saw-mills,  1  tan- 
ner, 2  shoemakers,  2  blacksmiths,  1  distillery, 

2  weavers,  and  2  joiners. 

OXFORD. 

This  township  lies  west  of  Blenhiem  and 
Burford,  is  rich,  well  watered,  thickly  timber- 
ed, settled  and  Avell  improved  by  industrious 
people,  from  the  states  of  New  -York  and  Ver- 
mont. The  people  in  this  town  are  famous  for 
making  butter  and  cheese. 

It  contains  2  grist-mills,  2  saw-mills,  2  distil- 
leries, 2  tanners,  3  shoemakers,  2  masons,  2 
liatters,  2  carpenters,  3  blacksmiths,  2  tailors, 
1  fulling-mill,  2  physicians,  1  divine  (Baptist) 

3  religious  societies  (2  Methodists  and  1  Bap- 
tist) 1  court-house  and  a  jail. 

NORWHICH, 

Lies  west  of  Oxford  on  the  beautiful  river 
Tliames,  is  very  rich  and  exceeding  well  wa- 
tered though  tolerably  thick  set  with  timber. 

This  township  has  not  been  settled  more 
than  seven  years,  yet  it  contains  a  considerable 
number  of  inhabitants,  chiefly  from  the  state  of 
New-York.      They   are   mostly   {|uakers   or 
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Friends,  and  have  a  decent  meeting-house  for 
the  worship  of  God. 

It  contains  1  grist-mill,  2  saw-mills,  1  tanner, 
2  shoemakers,  1  tailor,  2  blacksmiths,  2  carpen- 
t^-s,  3  weavers,  1  hatter,  1  potter,  1  physician, 
and  2  schools. 

DIERHAM, 

Is  good  land,  well  watered,  though  but  diisi- 
ly  settled.     It  is  thick  set  with  timber. 

It  contains   1  blacksmith,   2  shoemakers,  1 
joiner,  1  religions  societv  (Methodist.) 
BLENFORD, 

Is  nearly  like  Dierham,  and  contains  1  sa\v- 
inill,  1  blacksmith,  2  schools,  1  tanner,  2  shoe- 
makers, 1  joiner,  and  1  religious  society,  (Me- 
thodist.) 

OF  MIDPLESEX  COUNTY. 

This  coifftty  lies  directly  south-west  of  Nor- 
folk, joining  Ifejlie  lake  shore,  and  is  exceeding 
rich,  well  w.at  jjed  Mith  a  number  of  fine  streams, 
is  level,  i^rid-iiJG^ost  entirely  clear  of  stone.  The 
s'ommonr^lteAv^i  of  timber  is  bass,  black  and 
white  waftm.Jk^^ith  hickory,  maple,  and  oak. 

It  is  not'^re  than  two  years  from  tlie  time 
I  write,  A'^itil,  1812,  since  this  county  has  been 
oj;cn  for  settlement,  of  course  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected tliat  there  are  many  water  works,  me- 
chanics, 43jt:  the  like;  1  therefore  shall  omit  nam- 
hig  the  niimber  in  any  township,  but  proceed 
to  name  ihf.  townships,  and  on  wliat  terms  this 
excellent  land  may  be  obtained.* 

*  These  remarks  were  nrittcc  before  the  declaration 
of-\var. 
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This  county  is  divided  into  ten  townships; 
those  lying  on  tlie  lake  shove  are  Malahide, 
Bayham^  Sou tiihold.  Yarmouth.  andDuuwhicli: 
those  on  the  north  part  are  13(n*chester,  West- 
minster, Delaware.  Yarmouth,  and  Marlho- 
rough. 

The  land  is  exceeding  rich  in  these  town- 
ships and  the  surface  more  level  than  is  com- 
mon, there  being  no  signs  of  trees  having  been 
formerly  turned  up  by  the  roots  here  or  auy 
where  the  west  side  of  tlie  Grrand  Kivcr. 

Some  few  years  ago  there  was  a  road  opened 
by  the  government  8  miles  from  the  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  parallel  witii  the  same,  about  30. 
miles  long,  as  also  one  on  the  lake  shore  asd 
another  from  the  middle  to  the  north.  On  both 
sides  of  these  roads  lots  of  £00  acres  of  land 
have  been  given  to  settlers  by  the  King,  and 
now  may  be  obtained  by  any  person  on  the  fol- 
lowing terras. 

First.  Every  person  that  ^^•ants  a  lot  of  200 
acres  (for  no  one  person  can  get  more  from  the 
King)  must  take  the  oatli  of  allegiance  to  his 
majesty  before  some  of  l>is  majes^s  justices  of 
the  peace,  a  certificate  of  which  he  must  procure. 

Secondly.  He  must  then  e;o  to  col.  Thomas 
Talbert,  now  agent  for  the  King  respecting  the 
land,  who  lives  on  the  place,  and  shew  him  tlie 
certificate  of  tlie  oath,  and  inform  him  of  the 
wish  to  obtain  a  lot  for  settlement,  who  will 
point  out  those  tliat  are  not  engaged;  they  may 
thou  take  their  choice. 
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Thirdly.  They  must  then  pay  to  col.  Tal- 
bevt,  ov  some  other  proper  person,  37  dollars 
;hi(1  a  half,  for  which  a  receipt  is  given. 

Fourthly.  They  tlien  must  within  the  term 
01  2  years,  clear  fit  for  cultivation,  and  fence, 
10  acres  of  the  lot  obtained  and  built  a  house 
Mi  by  20  feet  of  logs  (or  frame)  with  a  shingle 
roof,  also  cut  down  all  the  timber  in  front  of, 
and  the  whole  width  of  tlie  lot,  (which  is  20 
chains)  133  feet  Avide,  33  feet  of  which  must  be 
cleared  smootlie  and  left  for  half  of  the  public 
road.* 

Fifthly.  They  must,  with  or  without  a  fti- 
luUy,  be  actual  settlers  on  the  said  lot,  within 
.al  at  the  end  of  2  years. 

When  all  the  things  are  done  (no  matter  how 
^oon)  col.  Talbert  will  give  them  a  certificate 
of  the  same,  which  they  must  take  to  the  Land 
Office  in  York,  upon  which  they  w  ill  get  a  deed 
for  the  said  lot,  which  is  a  deed  of  gift  from 
the  King.  The  37  1-2  d(dlars  called  the  fees 
i«5  what  uecessaHly  arises  as  an  expense  from 
the  surveying  and  giving  it  out. 

In  the  sjIM^ng  of  181^  there  Avere  600  lots 

taken  up  for  settlement  and  was  then  400  more 

fo  be  disposed  of  by  government,  besides  about 

300  in  the  possession  of  col.  Talbert  to  be  sold 

L  private  sale. 

The  settlers  of  thesp  lots  are  almost  altogo- 
^er  natives  of  the  United  States. 

*  Th^.ciitting  of  the  timber  for  133  feet  is  omitted  as 
a  se{tling'(lu(y  on  lots  which  lie  off  from  the  main  road. 


PART  11. 


GENERAL  RE?kIARKS  ON  THE  GEOGRAPHICAL- 
STATE  OF  THE  WHOLE  PROVINCE. 

Situation  and  Extent . — The  province  of  Up- 
per Canada  lies  between  41  degrees  and  40  mi- 
nutes and  47  degrees  north  latitude^  and  ex- 
tends along  the  northern  banks  of  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and  the 
water  communication  from  Lake  Superior  about 
700  miles,  and  is  500  miles  wide,  according  to 
an  imaginary  line  that  divides  if  from  New- 
Britain  on  the  north.  The  line  that  divides  it 
from  the  lower  province  begins  in  latitude  45 
at  Lake  Francisco,  and  takes  a  north-west  course 
by  Lake  Tomis,  canting  until  it  meets  the  ima- 
ginary line  just  mentioned.  ^'^  ' 

Tlie  line  that  divides  the  upper  province  from 
the  United  States  commences  near  the  above 
lake,  and  is  a  ground  line  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, some  distance  above  the  St.  Regis  vil- 
lage of  Indians:  then  through  the  middle  of  the 
rivey  St.  Lawrence  to  the  beginning  of  Lake 
Ontario,  thence  through  the  middle  of  it  to  the 
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o!it!et  of  Lake  Erie,  then  tliroii£;h  the  niiihlle 
of  the  outlet  to  tlie  beginning  of  the  said  Lake, 
tlien  through  the  niicklle  of  it  to  the  head  near 
Detroit,  so  through  the  middle  of  the  water  com- 
mnnieations  and  Lakes  St.  Clair,  Huron,  Su- 
perior, Long-Lake,  and  Lake  of  the  woods: 
thence  a  due  west  course  to  the  head  waters  of 
the  river  Mississippi. 

In  these  bounds  there  is  a  very  large  quantity 
of  exceeding  fertile  land  uninhabited,  particu- 
larly in  the  south-western  parts.  Here  nature 
blooms,  untrod  by  man  and  smiles  with  virgin 
charms  to  draw  him  hence. 

Nor  do  I  doubt  but  tliat  the  time  in  near  when 
settlements  will  be  made  in  these  regions,  espe- 
cially if  his  majesty's  successors  to  the  British 
throne  should  possess  such  a  benevolent  dispo- 
sition as  George  III.  who  has  always  been  wil- 
ling to  give  any  one  land  in  the  province  with- 
out money  or  price.  Should  this  be  tlie  case, 
ihe  wilderness  will  soon  become  a  fruitful  field, 
and  the  desert  like  the  garden  of  Eden.-^- 

Soil  and  Surface. — Tliere  are  ho  mountains 

in  the  province  of  Upper  Canada,  and  but  very 

few  hills  of  any  considerable  height:  yet  the 

<',or.ntry  is  not  of  a  clear  level  but  affords  enough 

f  small  hills  and  high  bodies  of  ground  to  ren- 

*  Thece  remarks  were  wrote  before  {h^  declaration 
«f  war  by  the  American  governajciit  against  Knglaiid 
f;r  the  itivaijiou  of  Canada:  jet  should  it  fall  into  the 
possession  of  the  United  .States,  this  remark  wopM  be 
♦  •lUally  true. 
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tier  it  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  convenient  for 
cultivationj  buildings,  water  Avorks,  &c.  &c. 

The  mountain,  slope,  or  sudden  rise  of  ground, 
which  divides  the  Avaters  of  Lake  Erie  from  Lake 
Ontario,  begins  (I  known  not  how  far)  north-w  est 
from  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  or  what  is  call- 
ed Burlington  Bay,  it  extends  around  the  head 
of  the  Bay  a  south-east  course,  then  an  easterly 
course  near  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario, 
(one  or  two  miles)  till  near  and  where  it  crosses 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Erie,  wiiere  it  is  fifteen  miles 
to  tlie  south  of  Ontario.  This  rise,  towers  iiv 
some  places  five  hundred  feet  high,  almost  per- 
pendicular, abounding  aa  ith  craggy  rocks:  but 
in  general,  is  not  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  or  three  hundred  feet,  and  then  the  ascent 
is  very  gradual,  mostly  in  the  form  of  an  Eng- 
lish summer  garden,  with  natural  offsets  about 
five  hundred  yards  wide:  there  are  commonly 
two  of  these  offsets.  On  these  offsets  are  plan- 
tations with  inhabitants  who  have  very  exten'- 
^ive  and  beautiful  prospects,  especially  those 
who  reside  on  the  top. 

Here  the  eye  can  gaze  with  pleasure  on  all 
the  fertile  fields  below,  and  has  an  unbounded 
view  of  the  Lake  Ontario,  to  the  north-east  and 
some  of  the  northern  shore.  On  the  top  of  this 
rise  of  ground,  the  whole  country  is  level,  fer- 
tile and  beautiful,  no  hill  to  descend  or  rise. 
Nearly  all  the  Avaters  on  the  south  side  of  this 
slope  run  into  Lake  Erie;  though  there  are  a 
few  that  find  their  way  through  the  slope,  and 
afford  fine  falls  for  water  Viorks. 
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^\  Jiat  IS  called  the  20  the  30  and  40  railp 
creeks  go  through  the  slope  and  afford  excel- 
lent lalls,  on  which  there  are  famous  water 
works  at  present.  A  considerable  part  of  this 
slope  IS  composed  of  craggy  limestone  rock, 
particularly  the  steep  parts,  and  from  which 
flow  a  great  number  of  line  springs  and  brooks, 
winch  water  the  fertile  plains  below. 

South-west  of  the  Niagara  falls  about  30 
miles,  and  not  far  from  the  close  of  Lake  Erie 
there  are  what  are  called  the  short  hills.  Some 
of  these  have  the  form  of  little  mountains,  thou'-h 
none  of  tliem  are  high  or  hard  of  ascent,  and 
may  be  cultivated  nearly  all  over.  These  hills 
are  quite  rich. 

All  along  and  not  far  from  the  nordi  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario  the  ground  rises  tolerably  sudden 
and  considerably  high,  after  which  the  country 
to  the  north  is  level  enough.  There  are  few  stone 
on  the  surface  of  tlie  ground,  in  any  part  of  the 
province,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Grand 
River  there  is  no  stone  at  all,  worth  naming, 
yet  there  are  stone  enough  beneath  the  surt\ice 
almost  every  Avhere  and  in  many  places  lime- 
stone is  plenty. 

The  soil  of  the  province  of  Upper  Canada  is 
exceeding  good  in  every  part,  yet  if  possible  it 
is  the  best  in  the  upper  part  west  and  south- 
west of  the  head  of  the  Eay  Quantie  around  the 
north  shore  and  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  the 
west  side  of  the  Grand  River,  in  tlie  London 
district  already  described.     The  Iom  er  part  gf 
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t1io  province  is  sand  and  clay,  mixed;  from  the 
head  of  tlie  l^ay  Quantie  to  tJie  head  of  Lake 
Ontario,  it  is  altogether  a  black  light  ricJi 
mold,  in  most  places  7  inches  deep,  after 
wliieh  it  is  brown  clay.  On  the  Grand  River 
or  Indian  land  and  in  the  London  district,  the 
soil  is  sand,  brown  loam  and  clay. 

,Vafur(d  Production. — "Flie  timber  of  the 
lower  part  of  tlie  province,  is  cliieily  hemlock, 
birch,  and  beach.  That  of  the  middle  part,  or 
from  the  beginning  of  Lake  Ontario  to  the  head 
is  chiefly  beach,  sugar  maple,  and  white  pine. 
On  and  west  of  tlie  Grand  River  tlie  chief  of 
the  timber  is  white  pine.  Elm,  bass,  black 
walnut,  and  the  difliereut  oaks,  chesnut  and  the 
like,  indeed  in  this  part  of  the  province  are 
found  all  the  varieties  in  the  United  States; 
also  some  of  the  trees  of  the  balm  of  Gilead, 
one  of  a  majestic  appearance  stands  2i  miles 
west  of  Niai^ara  on  Ihe  main  road.  Li  tlie  low- 
er part  of  the  province  there  is  but  little  of  any 
kind  of  wild  fruit,  but  in  the  middle  part  there 
are  several  sorts,  particularly  huckleberries  and 
rice.*  In  the  western  part  there  are  a  great 
variety  of  wild  fruits,  and  are  the  following: 

*  This  rice  sjrows  in  the  bottom  of  several  shallow 
lakes:  the  stalk  is  nearly  like  the  stalk  of  oats.  The 
strain  is  lari^er  than  common  riee,  but  not  so  white,  but 
rather  abetter  taste  and  not  so  hard  to  clean.  The  In- 
dians collect  it  with  their  canoes,  and  brini;  large  quan- 
tities of  it  among  the  inhabitants,  which  they  sell  very 
cheap. 
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rraiibernes,  rasbcrries,  blackberries,  grapes, 
sarvesberries,  wild  potatoes,  which  were  ex- 
ceeding useful  to  tlie  first  inhabitants^^strawber- 
ries,  plumbs  of  a  very  good  sort,  as  also  a  great 
oiianti}^-  of  the  best  cmb  apples  I  ever  saw, 
which  .the  inhabitants  of  new  settlements  use 
br  preserving  wifh  the  molasses  of  pumpkins. 

Jlgriculture. — In  the  Iom  er  part  of  the  pro- 
vince, there  lire  considerable  quantities  of 
w  heat,  oats,  and  peas  raised.  In  the  middle 
part,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  peas,  hemp,  flax,  and 
some  corn.  In  the  w  estern  parts  the  product  is 
wheat,  Avhich  thrives  better  here  than  in  other 
parts;  rye,  oats,  aud  corn,  come  to  great  per- 
fection as  also  buckwheat.  All  kinds  of  roots 
and  vegetables  flourish  well  in  any  part  of  the 
province,  but  especially  in  the  west.  Apples 
come  to  perfection  in  any  part  of  the  province, 
though  peaches  cannot  be  raised  in  the  low  er 
end,  but  do  exceeding  well  within  300  miles  of 
the  west  end  of  tlie  province,  as  also  cherries, 
pears,  plumbs,  apricots,  and  the  like. 

All  kinds  of  tame  cattle  do  well  in  any  part 
of  the  province,  but  especially  horned  cattle 
and  sheep  thrive  here,  and  are  exceeding  heal- 
thy. Bees  do  exceeding  well  on  Lake  Erie 
and  are  plenty  in  the  Avoods. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  the  upper  pro- 
vince is  temperate,  especially  near  the  head  of 
f  ^ake  Ontario  and  on  west  joining  the  shore  of 
Lake  Erie.  All  this  part  of  the  province  lies 
in  the  same  latitude  as  from  New-York  t<v 
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Spnn2;riel(l  in  Connecticut,  yet  as  it  is  several 
degrees  to  the  west,  it  is  warmer  than  the  wea- 
liier  iif  the  same  latitude  east.  It  is  also  evi- 
dent from  tlie  experience  and  journal  of  several 
discerning  persons,  that  have  lived  ne^ly  ;S0 
years  in  this  part  of  Canada,  that  the  \vfeather 
does  not  change  so  often  and  sudden  from  heat. 
to  cold  and  cold  to  heat  as  in  most  other  places; 

or  are  the  seasons  of  wet  and  dry-  so  extreme 
;  s  they  are  in  the  United  (especially  the  soutli- 
ern)  States.  The  showers  of  rain  are  moderate 
and  plentiful  owing  perhaps  to  the  bounty  of 
heaven,  and  the  multitude  of  fine  lakes  of  wa- 
:cr  with  which  the  province  abounds. 

The  air  of  the  lower  part  of  the  province  is 

ather  too  sharp  in  the  m  inter,  yet  truly  salu- 
lu'ious  and  healthy;  the  air  in  the  upper  part 
S  or  400  miles  to  the  soutii-west  is  quite  plea- 
sant. What  is  a  little  remarkable,  but  which 
is  true  according  to  a  diary  of  tlie  weather 
which  I  kept  for  2  years,  the  wind  blew  more 
than  two  thirds  of  the  Avinter  or  for  4  months, 
from  the  west,  but  hardly  ever  from  the  nortii 
or  north-west:  yet  in  the  summer  it  blew  almost 
constantly    from   the    north.     All    tlie    snov/ 

lorms  in  Canada  come  from  the  north-east, 

nd  the  coldest  winds  from  the  south-east  and 
j^outh.  Rain  storms  come  from  the  north  and 
north-west. 

When  the  western  part  of  the  horizon  is  red^ 

i  the  setting  of  the  sun,  it  forbodes  faul  Avea- 
Jfer  for  the  next  day.     In  the  upper  part  of 
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this  province,  in  tlie  summer  time,  there  is  a 
continual  tliough  moderate  gale  of  wind,  simi- 
lar to  that  in  the  State  of  Georgia;  occasioned, 
perhaps,  by  the  many  lakes  of  water.  This 
being  tjie  case,  the  hottest  days  are  rendered 
pleasant.  Hurricanes  or  tornadoes  have  not 
been  seen  in  Canada  since  it  has  been  settled 
by  w  hite  people.  Yet  there  is  every  appear- 
ance pf  til  em  on  all  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario:  having  once  raged  with  great  fury  as 
all  tlie  timber  has  been  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
from  supposition  about  600  years  ago. 

Commerce. — The  commerce  of  the  up])er 
province  lias  of  late  years  been  considerable, 
and  of  great  benefit  to  the  inhabitants,  as  well 
as  to  Great  liritain.  Within  8  years,  tlie  ex- 
l)orts  of  both  provinces  have  amounted  to  about 
2  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  though  tlie 
greatest  part  of  these  exports  belong  to  the  up- 
per province. 

It  appears  tliat  there  were  exported  from  both 
provinces,  in  the  years  180.2-3-4-3,  1,012.000 
bushels  of  wheat  each  year,  on  an  average, 
40,000  barrels  of  flour,  ^nd  34,000  weight  of 
biscuit,  ])esides  much  potash,  timber,  fur,  &c. 

In  the  years  1809-10-11,  there  has  been 
timber  for  vessels  and  casks  taken  to  England, 
to  the  amount  of  200,000  pounds  sterling. 

In  these  years,  there  were  320  vessels  em- 
ployed in  taking  aM  ay  this  produce,  amoiiuting 
to  4500  tons.  The  common  pnce  of  wlieat  is 
1  dollar  per  bushel,  and  sometimes  1  dollar 
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aH(l  25  cents — com  50  cents,  and  rye,  7*5  cents 
— poik  H  dollars  per  cwt. — These  prices  are 
comiuf)n  in  every  part  of  the  pr()^  ince. 

Dry  goods  and  groceries  are  brou2;ht  to  Ca- 
nada, in  great  quantities,  from  England  and 
the  United  States,  which,  considering  the  great 
distance  they  come,  arc  sold  very  cheap.  At 
Niagara  and  other  places,  green  tea  is  sold  for 
1  dollar  per  x^ound,  molasses  10  shillings  per 
gallon,  and  brown  sugar  1  shilling  per  pound 
or  8  pounds  for  a  dollar,  but  since  the  war  it 
can  be  had  for  8  cents  per  pound. 

Tolerably  fine  calicoes  are  often  bought  for 
25  cents  per  yard,  and  salt  has  been  generally 
sold  at  1  dollar  per  bushel,  but  since  the  war 
it  has  sold  at  4.* 

Animals. — I  believe  that  all  tlie  variety  of 
animals  common  to  most  places  in  the  United 
States  are  found  here,  except  rats,  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  province  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada. 

A  few  years  ago,  there  was  a  she  bear 
caught  near  York,  and  dissected  by  a  surgeon 
of  the  place,  which  was  found  to  be  with 
young;  and  whicli  is  the  only  instance,  I  be- 
lieve, that  has  occurred  of  the  like  in  North 
America.  Bears  are  plenty  in  all  parts  of  the 
province,  but  more  abundant  in  the  south-west 

*  Gold  is  the  current  coin  of  Canada,  and  is  quite  p!en- 
tr  of  late  years,  since  there  has  been  so  good  a  market 
for  timber. 
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part.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  bears  do  not 
often  destroy  hogs,  in  Canada;  however,  they 
are  troublesome  to  the  inliabitants  in  the  fall, 
by  infesting  their  corn  fields,  yet  the  people 
loose  but  little  by  tliem,  as  they  kill  many  for 
food. 

There  are  also  an  abundance  of  hedge-hogs 
in  the  province,  and  which  the  Indians  eat 
counting  them  good.  In  the  south-west  parts 
there  are  plenty  of  deer,  an  abundance  of  which 
arc  taken  every  winter  by  tlie  Indians. 

There  are  also  a  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  birds 
which  are  found  in  the  United  States,  except 
turkey  buzzards,  which  are  very  scarce.  There 
is  also  a  kind  of  bird  found  here  about  the  size, 
and  has  the  same  motion  and  voice  as  the  pari- 
kite,  so  plenty  in  the  state  of  Kentucky,  yet 
not  of  the  same  colour,  but  is  grey;  it  is  called 
by  some  the  frolic.  Wild  ducks  are  found  in 
great  plenty  in  and  around  the  shores  of  ail  tli£ 
lakes.  Geese  are  not  plenty  in  the  w  aters  of 
Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  at  present,  but  used 
to  be  before  the  country  was  settled  by  white 
people,  yet  they  are  plenty  enough  in  all  the 
lakes  north  of  the  settlements. 

In  the  north  end  of  the  province  there  arc 
no  snakes  of  any  kind  to  be  found,  but  difier- 
ent  sorts  are  found  plenty  enough  in  the  south- 
west end.  A  number  of  years  ago  there  were 
several  people  of  respectability,  who  reported 
that  they  saw  in  Lake  Ontario  several  large 
snakes,  about  20  yards  in  length.     In  June. 
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1811,  a  snake  was  seen  in  this  lake  near  tbe 
mouth  of  the  river  Credit,  16  miles  above  York. 
I  was  acquainted  with  some  who  saw  it,  and 
believe  them  to  be  people  of  truth.  It  come 
within  7  yards  of  the  boat  that  they  were  in, 
and  played  about  it,  and  was  judged  to  be  30 
feet  in  length  and  3  in  circumference.*  There 
are  seals  in  this  lake,  some  of  which  have  been 

caught.  .  ,    J.  1 

j^Vg/i. — Lake   Ontario  abounds  with  fish  ot 
almost  every  kind,  but  the  salmon  and^  salmon- 
trout  are  the  most  and  far  tiie  best.     The  sal- 
mon appear  in  very  large  (juantilies  in  the  fall 
of  the  year  and  penetrate  up  all  the   waters 
that  run  into  the  lake,  so  high  that  they  are 
often  thrown  out  with  the  hand,  but  they  are 
commonly  taken  near  the  mouth  of  the  rivers 
by  the  Indians  in  the  night,  by  means  of  spears. 
They  commonly  weigh  from  10  to  20  pou^Iis, 
and  may  be  purchased  of  the  Indians  ^,t  1  shiU 
ling  each,  or  for  a  gill  of  whisky,  a,  cake  of 
bread,  or  the  like  trifle.     They  ar»  of  great 
benefit  to  the  inhabitants,  especially  the  poorer 
class. 

The   salmon    trout   appear   in   the   spring, 
thougli  not  in  so  great  plenty,  but  are  larger, 

*  From  the  liead.  of  the  Bay  Qiiantie'to  a  little  lake 
that  empties  iMto  Lake  Ontario,  it  is  tiot  more  than  a 
luile  and  three  quarters.  It  is  very  smfiothe;  at  dift'erent 
limes  the  inhabitants  have  in  the  mprnin!^  seen,  traeks, 
;is  if  a  large  \n^  had  been  drawn  along  tVom  the  bay  to 
{[>a:  lake;  thl-^  has  been  done  by  snakes. 
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weighing  from  15  to  30  pounds^  and  ai'e  much 
fatter  than  salmon. 

Tiiere  are  several  other  fish  of  an  excellent 
quality,  and  plenty,  particularly  bass  and  her- 
ring: the  latter  very  much  resemble  the  sea  her- 
ring, though  they  are  not  so  full  of  small  bones. 
In  the  month  of  November  they  are  taken  in 
sreat  abundance  from  the  water  communication, 
between  the  main  lake  and  the  little  lake,  other- 
wise  called  Burlington  Bay,  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Ontario.  They  are  taken  witli  the  net,  the 
channel  of  water  between  the  two  lakes  being 
not  more  than  8  feet  deep  and  about  60  wide 
and  300  yards  long. 

Very  good  and  large  eels  are  also  taken  out 
of  tlie  lake,  yet  they  are  but  little  valued,  ex- 
cept by  the  Indians, 

There  are  a  great  number  of  fish  in  Lake 
Krie  some  of  which  are  very  valuable,  particu- 
larly what  is  called  the  white  fish. 

There  are  not  many  eels  in  this  lake;  what 
few  there  are  have  multiplied  from  SO  which  a 
British  officer  put  into  it  from  Lake  Ontario  37 
years  ago. 

Mines  and  Mmerals, — In  the  Johnstown 
district  there  is  an  iron  mine  of  considerable 
value,  from  which  iron  has  been  made  for  many 
years. 

In  the  district  of  London,  Charlotte ville 
township,  there  was  a  large  and  rich  body  of 
iron  ore  discovered  in  tiie  year  1810,  and  from 
which  there  lias  been  a  little  iron  made  of  an 
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excellent  quality.  There  are  several  more 
iniiies  or  bodies"  of  iron  ore  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  province,  yet  there  is  but  little  at- 
tention paid  to  them,  though  they  might  be  va- 
luable, should  they  fall  into  the  possession  of 
men  of  an  enterprising  spirit.  There  are  also 
some  lead  mines  that  are  said  to  be  very  rich, 
and  good. 

In  the  forks  of  Grand  BLiver  which  empties 
into  Lake  Erie,  and  about  50  miles  from  the 
same,,  on  the  land  owned  by  the  Six  Nations 
of  Indians,  tliere  has  lately  been  discovered  a 
body  of  plaister,  or  what  is  called  plaister  of 
Paris.  It  lays  in  the  bowels  of  a  large  hill, 
but  how  much  it  contains  is  not  known.  This 
plaister  has  been  used  in  diilerent  parts  of  the 
country  adjacent,  and  answers  every  valuable 
purpose,  as  well  afe  that  which  is  brought  from 
France  or  Nova- Scotia  does  in  the  United 
States.  No  soil  can  be  better  adapted  to  the 
use  of  plaister,  than  that  of  the  district  of  Lon- 
don, which  joins  on  the  Grand  River. 

In  tlje  township  of  Townsend,  there  is  a  clay 
that  paints  nearly  as  well  as  Spanish  brown, 
and  many  people  use  it  instead  thereof.  Also 
in  some  other  parts  there  are  clays  that  paint 
very  well. 

There  is  a  number  of  salt  springs  in  almost 
every  part  of  Canada,  although  there  has  not 
been  much  salt  made  iu  tlie  province  hitherto, 
it  having  been  brought  from  the  different  salt- 
works in  the  State  of  New-Yv)rk.  in  great  ^ihuu- 
3  * 
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dance.  However  there  has  been  salt  made 
from  some,  of  an  excellent  quality,  particularly 
in  Lincoln  county,  near  Niagara,  in  the  town- 
ship of  Percy,  Newcastle  district. 

There  is  a  number  of  medical  springs  in  the 
province  of  an  excellent  (piality.  One  in  the 
township  of  Woodhouse,  is  of  asulphurous  na- 
ture: a  quart  will  purge  well,  and  of  the  same 
sort  is  the  one  in  Middleton  on  Big  Creek.  12 
miles  east  of  York  there  is  a  spring  of  great 
medical  virtue. 

Lakes.— .There  are  7  lakes  of  considerable 
size  in  the  inhabited  part  of  the  province,  and 
many  more  in  the  wilderness.  Lake  Ontario  is 
about  2-30  miles  long,  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, and  80  wide<  about  the  middle,  being  of 
an  oval  form,  it  is  exceeding  deep,  and  iu  most 
places  it  appears  to  be  without  bottom,  as  there 
has  been  great  length  of  cord  let  down  without 
llnding  any.  The  water  is  very  clear  and  cool 
at  all  times  of  the  year,  having  the  appearance 
of  a  large  spring.  This  lake  never  freezes  ex- 
cept near  the  shore  where  it  is  shallow:  nor 
does  it  freeze  there  only  a  few  weeks  in  the 
most  severe  weather.  It  is  pretty  certain  that 
there  is  more  water  runs  out  of  this  lake  than 
runs  in,  and  when  we  consider  its  very  exten- 
sive surface,  it  is  also  certain  that  there  "is  much 
uf  its  water  evaporated  by  the  sun:  of  course 
it  must  hide  many  exceeding  large  springs. 

Lake  Ontario  has  sunk  wtthin  its  banks  since 
the  notice  of  its  present  inhabitants,  say  37 
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years,  and  some  Indians  inform  that  tlieir  fore- 
fathers say  that  it  was  once  as  high  as  the 
heigh th  of  the  Niagara  Fall,  and  that  the  wa- 
ters of  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  joined  in  most 
places,  but  as  to  the  truth  of  this  assertion  I  will 
not  pretend  to  say;  yet  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  water  of  Lake  Ontario  once  reached  to 
the  foot  of  tlie  mountain  or  slope  of  ground  al- 
ready named,  and  I  am  led  to  this  belief  from 
the  circumstance  of  pebble  stones  being  dug  up 
from  every  part  of  the  surface,  and  underneath 
the  same,  between  it  and  tho  shore.  The  foot 
of  the  mountain  is  20  feet  higher  than  the  lake. 

There  are  not  many  islands  in  this  lake,  ex- 
cept near  the  lower  end,  wJiere  tliey  are  plenty. 

In  many  places  the  ground  descends  to  the 
water  very  gradually,  and  tliere  is  no  bank  at 
all,  except  a  sandy  or  gravelly  beach;  but  in 
other  places  the  banks  are  15  feet  high.* 

The  wind  has  a  great  effect  upon  this  lake, 
and  the  waves  sometimes  run  high;  yet  it  is 
tolerably  safe  for  navigation,  there  being  but 
few  shoals  or  rocks  at  any  distance  from  the 
shore. 

There  are  a  number  of  vessels  on  this  lake, 
and  some  of  considerable  size.  The  sight  of  so 
great  a  body  of  water  in  the  midst  of  the  wil- 
derness, enriched  with  ships  sailing  and  co- 
lours flying,  is  truly  pleasing  and  romanticf 

*  Almost  all  the  north  shore  has  high  banks. 
t  There  are  many  prospective  situations  on  the  banks 
of  this  lake. 


The  Little  Lake,  or  Burlington  Bay,  lies  at 
the  south-west  end  of  this  lake,  and  is  divided 
from  it  by  a  causeway,  5  miles  long,  and  in  most 
places  300  yards  wide,  the  surface  of  this  cause- 
way is  completely  level,  of  a  light  sand,  matted 
over  with  grass,  and  beautifully  decorated  with 
groves  of  timber,  chiefly  oak  of  a  middle  size, 
but  of  an  endless  variety  of  curious  forms — some 
6  feet  in  circumference  at  the  butt,  yet  not  more 
than  IS  feet  high,  with  extensive  limbs,  crook- 
ing and  turnii>g  in  all  directious.  A  great  num- 
ber of  these  trees  are  entirely  encircled  with 
grape  vines,  and  produce  great  quantities  of 
grapes  of  an  excellent  quality.  The  former 
residence  of  the  noted  col.  Brandt  is  near  this 
place.  This  causeway  is  broken  oif  in  one 
place,  as  already  noted,  about  a  mile  from  tiie 
north-west  shore,  and  is  about  5  feet  hi^^her 
tlian  the  water.  It  is  a  beautiful  place  for  a 
summer  seat.*  Tiie  Little  Lake  to  tiie  west  of 
this  causeway  is  about  50  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  is  generally  shallow,  although  deep 
in  some  places. 

It  is  thought  that  tliere  are  salt  springs  in  the 
bottom  of  this  lake,  because  the  herring  chiefly 
reside  in  it.     It  is  famous  for  ducks  and  eels.-j- 

*  Not  far  from  tlic  m'uldle  there  are  a  number  of  In- 
dians Imried.  In  the  winter  of  1810,  this  eaiiseway 
was  shook  in  a  violent  manner  by  an  earthquake. 

t  Not  far  from  this  bay  there  h  a  volcano  of  some 
note. 


Tliere  are  a  considerable  nuniTjer  of  liarbours 
in  Lake  Ontario,  hut  the  most  noted  and  curi- 
ous is  that  of  Pres  qu'isle,  in  tlie  district  of  New- 
castle, Cramagiie  township,  on  tlie  lake  shore, 
about  75  miles  south-west  of  Kingston.  There 
are  two  points  of  land,  about  4t  miles  apart, 
which  extend  out  from  the  main  shore,  but 
draw  nearer  each  other  as  they  extend  into  the 
lake,  and  finally  meet  in  a  rounding  form, 
about  5  miles  from  the  shore.  These  arms  of 
land  are  level  on  the  top,  and  are  about  5  or  8 
feet  above  the  water.  About  3-  miles  from  the 
shore,  there  is  a  channel  of  water  which  runs 
through  the  east  point  of  land,  about  150  yards 
wide,  and  30  feet  deep.  Tiiis  channel  lets  in 
the  vessels,  which  can  sail  all  over  the  harbour 
wifh  safety,  and  in  going  up  to  the  top,  or 
where  the  two  arms  meet,  which  is  in  form  like 
a  horse-shoe,  the  largest  ships  may  come  close 
up  to  the  banks,  which  are  perpendicular  of  so- 
lid rock.  A  plank  is  put  from  the  shore  to  the 
vessel,  when  it  is  to  be  loaded. 

The  Bay  Quantie  connects  with  Lake  Onta- 
rio, a  small  distance  west  of  Kingston,  and  ex- 
tends 70  miles  up  towards  the  south-west  pa- 
rallel with  it.  It  is  1  mile  wide  in  some  places 
and  6  in  others.  There  are  a  considerable 
number  of  arms,  or  smaller  bays,  which  put 
out  from  it,  some  10  miles  long.  This  bay  is 
very  safe  for  navigation,  being  very  deep,  and 
secure  from  the  ellect  of  high  winds.  Most  of 
the  traders,  with  small  vessels  who  go  from 
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Kingston  to  York,  Niagara,  or  Detroit,  pass  up 
this  bay  to  the  head,  wiiieh  is  only  1  mile  and 
3  quarters  from  a  small  lake  called  Willow's 
Lake  that  puts  into  Lake  Ontario,  and  here  the 
vessels  are  carried  across  by  means  of  wheels 
and  oxen.  The  road  is  quite  level  and  sandy. 
Those  traders  which  come  down  Lake  Ontario 
generally  cross  this  carrying  place  into  the  bay; 
airiuiugh  the  Bay  (|iuinlie,  and  the  Lake  Onta- 
ri(»  are  so  near  here,  yet  they  are  30  miles  apart 
in  some  places,  owing  to  an  extensive  projec- 
tion of  some  points  of  land  into  the  lake,  and 
no  doubt  their  being  so  near  at  the  head  of  the 
bay,  is  a  divine  interposition  of  providence  for 
the  benelit  of  the  inhabitants. 

There  are  several  small  lakes  in  tlie  penin- 
sula between  the  lake  and  bay,  which  abound 
with  fish,  one  of  which  deserves  particular  no- 
tice, called  the  Mountain  Lake.  This  lake  is 
vsituated  in  Hailowell  township,  Prince  Edward 
county,  Midland  district,  34  miles  from  Kings- 
ton, on  the  bay  shore.  It  lies  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain  judged  to  be  200  feet  high:  but  in  the 
month  of  December,  1813,  I  stood  on  the  ice  of 
the  bay,  in  front  of  it,  and  after  taking  tlie 
height,  1  found  it  to  be  only  100  and  60  feet. 
This  lake  is  about  3  miles  in  circumference, 
and  very  deep  in  most  places,  abounding  with 
fish  of  diilerent  sorts.  How  fish  could  get  into 
this  lake,  is  a  matter  of  de'^p  speculation,  as  it 
has  no  connexion  with  the  bay  or  lake,  only  by 
the  small  stream  that  flows  from  it  into  the* bay 
by  a  fall  of  160  feet  nearly  perpendicular. 
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Under  these  falls  there  is  now  a  grist-mill, 
near  the  bay  shore,  in  the  possession  of  M. 
Vanalstine. 

Near  the  head  of  the  Bay  Quantie,  on  the 
north  side,  there  is  a  lake  of  considerable  size 
called  the  Hog  Lake,  as  also  several  otliers 
not  far  distant.  About  20  miles  west  of  the 
head  of  the  Bay  Quantie,  and  15  miles  north  of 
the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  is  situated  what  is 
called  the  Rice  Lake,  on  account  of  the  great 
quantity  of  rice  which  grow  in  it.  This  lake 
is  from  3  to  9  miles  wide,  and  36  in  length, 
though  not  very  dee]).  Its  course  is  from  east 
to  west,  the  west  end  is  not  far  from  Lake  Sim- 
coe.  At  the  east  end  there  is  a  fall  of  18  feet 
perpendicular,  in  the  foi'm  of  a  half  moon.^ 
Below  the  falls,  begins  what  is  called  the  river 
Trent,  which  is  tolerable  large,  and  affords 
many  falls  fit  for  water  Morks:  it  empties  in  the 
Bay  Quantie  at  the  head.  This  lake  commu- 
nicates with  a  chain  of  small  lakes  called  the 
shallow  lakes  which  afford  rice  also,  and  ex- 
tends near  the  north  end  of  Lake  Simeoe:  Lake 
Himcoe  lies  still  west  of  Rice  Lake,  and  is  some 
larger.  It  communicates  with  Lake  Huron  to 
the  south-west  by  the  river  Severn. 

*  Tlie  land  around  these  falls  is  very  rich,  well  wa- 
f erod,  clear  of  stone  on  the  surface,  lia;ht  timbered,  lays 
handsome  and  prospective,  thoua^li  a  barren  wilderness 
now.  Should  some  enterprising  sjentlemen  establish 
themselves  liere  and  erect  water  works  this  would  soo!t 
be  a  valuable  place. 
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Lake  Erie  which  lies  30  miles  from  any 
part  of  Lake  Ontario,  on  the  south-west  is  near- 
ly 300  miles  long  from  north-east  to  south-west, 
and  from  20  to  40  miles  wide.  This  lake  lies 
nearly  300  feet  Jiiglier  than  Lake  Ontario  which 
IS  the  reason  of  the  Niagara  falls.  It  is  also 
pure  and  clear  water,  though  not  so  deep  as 
Lake  Ontario,  nor  is  it  so  safe  for  navigation, 
or  afford  so  many  fine  harbours.  TheVe  are 
some  islands  near  tiie  west  end  of  this  lake  that 
contain  many  bad  snakes.  The  shore  of  this 
lake  in  most  places  is  nearly  level  with  tlie 
land,  and  very  smoothe  and  sandy.  It  is  thought 
that  full  as  much  water  runs  out'^of  this  lake  as 
runs  in.* 

Tliere  are  otlrer  lakes  in  Canada.  The 
Lake  St.  Clair  lies  in  a  north-westerly  course 
from  Lake  Erie.  Still  farther  to  the  north-west 
is  Lake  Huron,  100  miles  in  circumference,  in 
latitude  43.  From  Lake  Huron,  through  the 
straits  of  Marie,  it  is  40  miles  to  Lake  Superi- 
or, which  lies  between  49  and  50  degrees  north 
latitude,  and  between  84  and  90  degrees  west 
longitude  from  London.  The  Isle  Royal, 
M  bich  is  near  the  middle  of  this  lake,  is  100 
miles  long  and  40  Avide.  In  the  middle  of  this 
island  is^  the  line  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain. 

*  Lake  Erie  extends  00  miles  jiorlh-east  of  the  head, 
or  «est  Pud  of  Lake  Ontario.  To  draw  a  line  due 
south,  from  the  west  end  of  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake 
Lvl(\  it  wonhl  strike  it  60  miles  from  the  east  e>id. 
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Micers. — Altliougli  Canada  is  a  level  eoiin- 
try,  yet  is  not  so  low  and  flat  as  not  to  aftbrd 
any  streams  of  water,  but  on  the  contrary  has 
many  which  run  clear  and  all'ord  excellent  falls 
loj  water  works,  tlie  principal  of  which  are  the 
following: — 

The  Ottaway  river  is  a  large  stream  tliat 
rises  out  of  Lake  Tomis  canting  and  runs  a 
south-east  course  through  Upper  Canada,  and 
crosses  the  line  into  the  lower  province,  and 
empties  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence  above  and 
below  ^lontreal.  The  spring  floods  in  this  ri- 
ver rise  in  the  month  of  June;  it  inundates  its 
banks  and  often  spoils  the  farmer's  young  crop. 
The  reason  of  this  is  because  the  river  extends 
so  great  a  distance  to  the  north-west,  where  the 
spring  does  not  begin  until  the  last  of  May,  and 
by  the  time  the  snow  is  thawed,  and  the  ic^  in 
the  lake  broken  up,  the  water  descends  to  the 
settled  parts  of  the  province  near  the  moutli  of 
the  river,  it  is  the  middle  of  June.  There  are 
a  great  number  offish  of  various  sorts  in  this 
river.  There  are  considerable  ftills  in  tins  ri- 
ver, though  none  of  a  perpendicular  descent. 

There  are  several  more  rivers  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  province  which  empty  into  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  and  abound  wi<h  fish.  'The  ri- 
ver Cananocqua,  which  empties  iuto  the  river  14 
miles  below  Kingston,  is  of  considerable  size. 

What  is  called  Myres'  Creek,  which  eujpties 
into  the  Bay  Quantie,  from  the  north,  50  miles 
from  Kingston,  is  considerable  large,  very  clear 
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and  pure,  and  runs  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  affords  fine  falls  for  water  works,  and 
abounds  with  fish. 

The  river  Trent,  already  named,  empties 
into  the  head  of  the  Hay  Quantie,  from  the  Rice 
Lake,  is  large  and  ahounds  with  fish. 

Many  hundred  barrels  of  excellent  salmon 
are  taken  out  of  this  river  every  fall. 

From  the  head  of  the  Bay  Quantie,  for  70 
miles  towards  tlie  south-west,  up  tlie  Lake  On- 
tario, there  are  no  rivers  of  a  considerable  size 
iliat  empty  into  the  lake:  yet  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  small  and  pearly  creeks  and  brooks — 
indeed  it  is  the  best  watered  part  in  Canada. 
Smith's  Creek  and  Lion^s  Creek,  are  streams 
of  some  note. 

What  is  now  called  Dufien's  Creek,  is  a  fine 
stream,  abounding  with  fish;  it  empties  into 
Lake  Ontario,  30  miles  below,  or  nortli-east  of 
York. 

The  river  Rush  empties  into  the  lake  18 
miles  below  York;  it  is  tolerably  large,  and 
navigable  for  boats  20  miles  up. 

From  this  river  there  is  an  abundance  of 
salmon  taken  every  fall.  Still  up  toAvards  the 
head  of  Lake  Ontario,  there  are  a  number  more 
of  fine  streams. 

Sixteen  miles  above  York,  empties  into  the 
lake,  the  river  Credit.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
rivers  in  Canada  for  salmon;  it  is  tolerably 
large.  The  salmon  are  taken  out  of  this  and 
other  rivers  in  the  night  by  means  of  spears. 
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The  fishermen  have  an  iron  frame  fixed  in  the 
fore  part  of  their  canoes,  in  which  they  place 
pine  knots  and  fire  for  light.  They  then  paddle 
along  in  the  river,  ami  see  the  salmon  floating 
near  the  snrface  of  the  water,  where  they  come 
by  the  influence  of  the  light.  They  are  quite 
tame  and  are  struck  with  ease.  The  salmon 
come  up  the  rivers  in  large  quantities  together 
on  purpose  to  spawn. 

Ten  miles  still  farther  up  the  lake  empties  in 
what  is  called  the  1(5  mile  Creek,  which  is  to- 
lerably large  and  famous  for  fish.  Five  miles 
farther  is  what  is  called  the  iZ  mile  Creek,  a 
beautiful  stream,  abounding  with  fish,  and  many 
fine  falls  for  water  works. 

There  are  several  fine  streams  that  run  into 
the  head  of  Lake  Ontario  and  Burlington  Bay. 

The  Chippeway  river  runs  into  the  Niagara 
river  3  miles  above  the  falls,  and  is  tolerably 
large  and  long.  Wliat  is  called  the  SO  mile 
(3reek,  rises  near  the  head  of  the  Chippeway, 
from  a  large  pond,  flows  a  north-east  course 
and  plunges  down  the  slope  of  ground  already 
described,  by  several  perpendicular  pitches  in 
diiferent  places,  affording  excellent  seats  for 
water  works.  It  empties  into  Lake  Ontario  16 
miles  west  of  Niagara. 

The  15,  16,  17,  30  and  40  mile  Creeks  all 
run  into  Lake  Ontario  and  plunge  over  the 
slope  and  afford  fine  falls. 

The  river  Niagara,  or  outlet  of  Lake  Erie,  is 
very  large  befm-e  it  empties  into  Lake  Ontario, 
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but  is  still  larger  after  it  leaves  tlie  lake^  or  ri- 
ver St.  Lawrence.  This  river  will  be  fully 
described  in  the  Appendix. 

There  are  several  considerable  streams  that 
run  into  Lake  Erie. 

The  Grand  River  is  a  considerable  large 
stream  of  exceeding  clear  water  arising  from 
llic  small  Lake  St.  Clie.  It  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  considerable  size  for  50  miles  from 
its  mouth.  It  empties  into  Lake  Erie  60  miles 
from  the  east  end,  and  contains  many  fine  fish.* 
This  river  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions of  Indians;  they  own  6  miles  of  land  each 
side  of  it  from  the  mouth  to  tlie  hcjid. 

Tiie  Tliamcs  is  large  and  beautiful,  rising 
near  the  Jiead  of  the  Grand  River,  and  runs 
nearly  a  south  course  into  the  waters  that  come 
from  Lnke  Superior  into  the  head  of  Lake  Erie. 
it  empties  30  miles  above  Sand  which.  There 
are  a  number  more  fine  str  <iras  that  run  into 
liake  Erie;  such  as  Big  Creek  passing  through 
iVIiddleton  and  Houghton  townships,  as  also 
Kettle  and  Outer  Creeks  in  Middlesex  county. 

Indians. — There  are  seven  distinct  nations 
of  Indians  in  the  inhabited  part  of  Canada;  six 
of  these  nations  live  on  the  Grand  River  alrea- 

*  I  think  it  proper  to  rectify  a  mistake  whicli  some- 
how got  into  Alorsie's  Geo^^raphy,  printed  in  Boston, 
1811,  where  thib  Grand  River  is  represented  as  "  pass- 
ing: through  Ilice  Lake,  and  niin!i;Iing  with  the  waters 
of  Ontario." 
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(ly  noted,  viz.  the  Mohawks,  the  Chippeway^s, 
the  Delawares,  the  Massasaugas,  the  Tuscaro- 
ras,  and  Senacas,  Each  of  these  nations  have 
their  king  or  chief,  and  their  village  and  coun- 
cil-house. They  also  speak  a  different  lan- 
guage, yet  understand  each  other  very  well. 
These  six  nations  of  Indians  on  the  Grand  Ri- 
ver, in  number  1976,  have  attained  to  a  tolera- 
ble degree  of  civilization.  They  speak  the 
English  language  witli  some  propriety,  and 
hav-^e  schools" and  the  gospel  continually  among 
them.  The  school  teachers  are  paid  by  the 
King,  and  also  their  preaclier.  A  number  of 
these  Indians  have  very  good  English  learning, 
and  arc  very  industrious:  some  of  the  families 
have  raised  in  one  year  300  busiicls  of  A^hent. 
They  are  very  kind*^  to  strangers,  and  will  gi^  e 
tlie  best  of  their  food  or  drink  to  them.  They 
are  all  firmly  atlachcd  to  the  interest  of  tlie 
British  government,  and  are  exercised  in  the 
military  use  of  arms,  several  times  in  tlie  year. 
They  can  muster  600  warriors;  though  the 
Massasaugas  are  not  good  to  fight,  nor  for  any 
tiling  else.  There  are  a  considerable  number 
of  this  tiibe  residing  in  other  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince, some  on  the  16  mile  Creek  above  York* 
already  named,  others  on  the  bank  of  the  Lake 
Simcoe,  and  others  on  the  Kice  Lake. 

Besides  those  of  the  Mohawks  on  the  Grand 

River,  there  are  a  considerable  number  living 

near  tlie  Bay  Quantie,  on  the  north  side,  about 

the  middle.  They  own  a  tract  of  land  13  miles 
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square,  and  have  schools  and  the  gospel  among 
them  also. 

There  are  a  small  tribe  of  Indians  called  the 
St.  Regis  Indians,  living  on  the  river  St.  Regis, 
near  the  lower  part  of  the  province.  There  is 
also  a  small  tribe  called  the  Moravian  Indians, 
living  in  the  western  district;  they  have  the 
gospel  preached  to  them  by  the  Dutch  Mora- 
vians among  whom  they  live:  they  are  of  the 
Delaware  tribe.  On  some  islands  near  and  in 
Lake  Huron,  there  are  a,  considerable  number 
of  Indians  called  the  Huron  Indians,  and  are 
great  warriors. 

Near  the  head  of  the  Ottaway  river,  there  is 
a  small  tribe  of  Indians,  called  the  Nepisingui 
Indians:  they  live  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name, 
and  were  once  converted  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion,  at  which  time  they  were  a  numer- 
ous tribe.  They  are  of  the  Algonquin  nation, 
some  of  which  now  reside  about  Lake  Superior. 

There  are  a  number  of  Indians  of  different 
nations  besides  those  that  I  have  named,  though 
they  have  but  little  intercourse  with  the  British, 
except  that  they  trade  with  them  by  the  agents, 
and  make  them  yearly  presents  of  a  great 
amount. 

There  are  various  accounts  respecting  the 
number  of  Indians  in  Canada,  some  suppose 
that  there  is  100,000,  and  out  of  these  there 
may  be  raised  30,000  warriors,  yet  I  think  this 
is  not  correct;  indeed  I  believe  tliat  the  British 
government  do  not  know  the  number  of  all  that 
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consider  themselves  connected  with  it,  as  all 
the  different  nations  never  meet  together  at 
once.* 

The  Canadian  Indians  cost  the  British  crown 
about  3,000/.  sterling  each  year.  This  sum  is 
expended  in  furnishing  them  with  fire-arms  and 
ammunition,  by  means  of  which  they  kill  their 
game,  also  in  blankets  and  clothes  to  cover 
tlieir  nakedness,  as  also  bread,  meat,  and  to- 
bacco. These  things  are  called  gifts,  from  the 
King,  but  are  cliieiiy  the  interest  of  money  in 
England  belonging  to  the  Six  Nations,  for  land 
sold  to  the  King.  However,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  those  things  which  they  get  from  the  King's 
stores  do  them  more  harm  than  good,  as  there- 
by they  are  encouraged  to  live  in  idleness,  de- 
pending on  those  gifts  which  they  receive  twice 
a  year. 

Should  part  of  this  amount  be  given  to  them 
in  horses,  cows,  sheep  and  hogs,  as  also  farm- 
ing utensils,  and  the  rest  to  all  such  that  at  the 
end  of  each  year  liad  raised  more  produce  than 
thev  needed;  this  would  be  a  discoura2;ement 
to  idleness,  and  a  stimulus  to  industry. 

The  most  of  the  Indians  in  the  province  of 
Upper  Canada  have  been  converted  from  Ido- 

*  I  am  of  opinion  that  at  present,  Sept.  1812,  which 
is  since  the  invasion  of  Canada,  that  the  British  have 
now  in  their  interest,  including  the  prophet  Tecumseh, 
Split h)0',  and  AValk-in-the-water,  with  their  people, 
nearly  20.000  warriors. 
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latiy,  to  the  belief  of  the  Christian  relig;ion,  by 
the  labour  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  when 
the  province  belonged  to  the  French;  but  ever 
since  the  province  has  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British,  tliere  has  not  been  so  much  attention 
to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Indians  as 
formerly.  What  are  taught  in  the  Christian  ' 
faith  are  of  the  Protestant  cast,  yet  the  young 
Indians  do  not  know  or  care  any  thing  about 
any  kind  of  religion. 

Notwithstanding  the  Indians  liave  formerly 
been  taught  by  the  Catholics  in  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  faitli,  and  at  present  tlie  Pro- 
testants preach  among  them,  as  do  some  other 
sects,  they  still  hold  some  of  those  traditional 
nations  relative  to  God  and  the  soul,  wiiich  are 
very  curious. 

In  the  summer  they  lay  about  the  lakes,  and 
noAv  and  then  catch  sturgeon  and  eels. 

These  Indians  are  considerably  troublesome 
to  the  white  people,  especially  the  tribe  of 
Massasaugas,  as  they  are  wandering  tln'ongh 
the  country  almost  continually,  and  begging 
something  to  eat,  when  they  get  drunk,  which 
is  as  often  as  they  can  get  a  chance,  they  are 
quarrelsome  and  many  times  dangerous. 

Tlie  armour  of  the  Indians  in  time  of  war, 
are  a  rifle,  a  spear  about  18  inches  long  with  a 
handle  8  feet,  a  tomahawk,  and  scalping  knife, 
all  of  which  they  use  as  instruments  of  death. 

The  Indians  in  Canada,  like  all  other  In- 
dians, dress  very  indiiferently,  though  they  get 
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much  fine  cloth  from  the  Kiiii^'s  store,  which 
they  only  throw  over  their  dirty  bodies,  and  in 
a  little  time  all  is  lUtliy  together.  In  the  sum- 
mer, they  are  chiefly  naked,  except  a  little  co- 
vering around  tiie  waist.  The  w  omen  are  par- 
ticuhuly  careful  of  their  legs  below  their  knees, 
if  all  other  parts  are  naked. 

Villages. — Tliere  ar«  not  many  villages,  in 
tlie  province  of  Upper  Canada  of  mucli  note, 
the  inhal)itants  finding  tlieir  greatest  advantage 
in  agriculture,  as  the  land  is  ^  very  cheap  and 
fertile. 

CORNWALL, 

Is  situated  about  100  miles  down  the  river 
Ht.  Lawrence,  is  handsome  but  not  large. 
PRESCOTT, 

Is  70  miles  down  the  same  river,  and  stands 
opposite  to  Ogdensburgh  on  the  United  States 
side,  it  is  sifiall.  There  is  a  fort  and  garrison 
kept  here. 

BROCKTILLE, 

Lies  12  miles  higher  up  the  river,  and  is 
liandsomely  situated,  containing  about  6a 
houses. 

KINGSTON, 

Stands  a  few  miles  below  the  head  of  the  St. 
liaw  rence,  opposite  to  an  island  w  hich  is  the 
means  of  forming  a  safe  and  commodious  har- 
bour. It  contains  about  150  houses,  a  court- 
house, jail,  and  2  houses  for  public  worship. 
The  i'ovi  in  this  place  is  strong,  though  most 
of  the  cannon  are  small.     It  is  a  place  of  much 
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ir^fl«.  There  are  several  more  small  villages 
on  the  banks  of  the  bay  of  Quantic,  and  are 
places  of  some  trade^  all  of  which  increase  and 
iiourish  rapidly. 

YORK, 
Is  situated  I70  miles  south-west  of  Kingston, 
on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  is 
something  larger  than  the  f(n-mer.  This  village 
is  laid  out  after  the  form  of  Philadelphia,  the 
streets  crossing  eacli  other  at  right  angles; 
though  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  not 
suitable  for  building.  This  at  present  is  the 
seat  of  government,  and  the  residence  of  a  num- 
ber of  English  gentlemen.  It  contains  some 
fine  buildings,  though  they  stand  scattering, 
among  wliich  are  a  court-house,  council-house, 
a  large  brick  building  in  which  the  King's 
store  for  the  place  is  kept,  and  a  meeting-house 
for  Episcopalians,  This  city  lies  in  north  lati- 
tude 43  degrees  and  some  minutes.  The  har- 
bour in  front  of  the  city  is  commodious,  safe 
and  beautiful,  and  is  formed  after  a  curious 
manner.  About  3  miles  below,  or  east  of  the 
city,  there  extends  out  from  the  main  shore  au 
arm  or  neck  of  land  about  100  yards  wide, 
nearly  in  the  form  of  a  rainbow,  until  it  con- 
nects Avith  the  main  shore  again,  about  a,  mile 
above,  or  west  of  the  city,  between  it  and 
where  the  fort  stands.  About  300  yards  from 
the  shore,  and  as  many  from  the  fort,  there  is 
a  channel  through  this  circular  island  merely 
suificient  for  the  passage  of  large  vessels.  This 
bason,  which  in  the  middle  is  S  miles  wide,  is 
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very  deep  and  without  rocks,  or  any  tiling  of 
the  kind.  While  the  water  of  the  main  lake 
which  is  30  miles  wide  in  this  place  is  tost  as 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  this  bason  remains 
smoothe.  The  fort  in  this  place  is  not  strong, 
but  the  British  began  to  build  a  very  strong  one 
in  the  year  1811. 

NIAGARA, 

Is  situated  nearly  opposite  York,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  lake,  at  the  point  of  land  form- 
ed by  the  conjunction  of  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Erie  and  Ontario.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  pros- 
pective place,  being  surrounded  on  two  sides 
by  water,  the  lake  on  the  north,  and  the  Nia- 
gara river  on  the  east,  and  which  aftords  a  fine 
harbour  for  shipping. 

Fort  George  of  this  place  stands  about  a  half 
a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  this  river,  near  the 
bank  where  it  is  34  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  Avater;  it  is  nearly  square,  enclosing  a 
space  of  about  150  yards  long  and  100  broad. 
The  pickets  are  high  and  strong,  defended  by 
a  ditch  on  the  outside,  and  breast- works  on 
the  inside.  It  is  well  provided  with  cannon, 
ammunition,  water,  provision  and  the  like. 
This  village  is  a  place  of  much  trade,  and  is 
inhabited  by  a  civil  and  industrious  people. 
It  contains  a  council-house,  court-house,  and 
jail,*  and  2  houses  for  public  worsliip.  There 

*  On  tlie  13(li  of  October,  1S12,  these  were  burnt  by 
tbe  Americans  m  ith  hot  balls  from  the  east  side,  as  also 
n\e  other  buiklinsrs. 
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^.Te  several  squares  of  ground  in  this  village 
adorned  with  almost  every  kind  of  precious 
fruit.  The  front  part  of  tlie  village,  on  the 
east,  looks  towards  the  fort  over  a  beautiful 
plain  of  nearly  1  mile  wide. 

QLEEN8T0N,* 

Is  situated  7  miles  further  up  the  T^iagara 
river,  close  by  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  or 
slope  of  ground  already  noted  at  what  is  called 
the  landing.  It  is  a  small,  but  handsome  vil- 
lage: the  most  of  the  liouses  are  biiilt  with 
stone  or  brick,  large,  and  well  linished.  It  is 
also  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  inhabit- 
ed by  a  civil  and  rich  people. 

CHIPPEWAY, 

Lies  10  miles  above  Queenston  and  3  above 
the  Niagara  falls:  is  a  small  village  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Chippeway  creek.  It  has  some 
handsome  buildings,  and  is  a  place  of  consi- 
derable trade. 

FORT  ERIE. 

There  is  a  small  village  at  this  place  of  some 
]>eauty,   the  inhabitants  of  which  carry  on   a 
considerable  trade  from  the  lake. 
TLRKEY-POINT, 

Is  situated  about  60  miles  south-west  of  Fort 
Erie,  on  the  lake  sliore  in  the  district  of  Lon- 
don, a  little  east  of  Long  Point,  it  stands  in 
a  beautiful  place  adjoining  an  excelleut  coun- 

*  It  was  at  this  place  the  Amoricans  rross'^d  ca  xhe: 
13tli  of  October. 
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wy  of  lani;!,  aud  has  a  baudsonie  court-house 
and  jail. 

PORT-TALBERT, 
Lies  64*  miles  farther  to  the  south-west  on 
the  lake  shore.     It  has  been  laid  out  about  3 
years,  aud  bids  fair  for  ^  considerable  village. 
It  has  a  fine  harbour  for  shippins:. 
MxVLDEN. 
This  fort  and  village  is  situated  at  the  south- 
west end  or  head  of  Lake  Erie,  14  miles  south 
of  Detroit.     It  is  a  pleasant  place  though  not 
large.     The  fort  here  is  strong. 
SANDWICH, 
Is  situated  still  up  the  river,  opposite  De- 
troit, and  is  a  handsome  village  of  considerable 
-age,  inhabited  principally  by  French,  who  set- 
tled this  country  103  years  ago. 

There  are  several  other  villages  in  the  pro- 
vince not  immediately  on  the  water,  which  are 
of  considerable  size  and  beauty;  but  those  al- 
ready named  are  the  principal." 

Settlements. — In  the  lower  part  of  this  pro- 
vince, the  settlements  do  not  extend  back  or 
north  from  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  Above 
Kingston,  the  settlements  extend  from  Lake 
Ontario,  (counting  the  peninsula  between  the 
lake  and  the  Bay  Quantie,  which  in  some  places 
IS  10,  and  in  others  30  miles  wide)  jO  mile« 
Above  the  head  of  tlie  bay,  on  the  lake  shore' 
lor  about  100  miles,  the  settlements  do  not  ex- 
tend more  tlian  6  miles  from  the  lake.  North 
Irom   York,    tlie    settlements    extend    farther 
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back,  particularly  on  what  is  called  Yonge^<i- 
street,  which  runs  a  due  north  course  to  Lake 
Himcoe.  On  both  sides  of  this  street  the  farms 
are  thick  and  well  improved,  the  soil  being  very 
good,  although  the  climate  is  not  so  favourable 
as  it  is  farther  to  the  south-west.  From  York, 
west,  along  the  lake  shore,  there  are  but  small 
settlements  on  the  shore  for  20  miles;  after 
which,  what  is  called  Dundasstreet,  4  miles 
fiom  the  shore,  is  thv'kly  settled  on  both  sides 
for  20  miles;  as  also  between  this  and  the  lake 
it  is  thinly  inhabited,  although  this  has  not  been 
settled  more  than  6  years  fiora  the  present  date 
(1813.)  Above  10  or  In  miles,  at  the  head  of 
Burlington  Bay,  is  what  is  called  Goot's  Para- 
dise.  It  is  fine  rich  sandy  plants,  tliickly  set- 
tled 7  miles  from  the  shore,  to  the  foot  of  the 
slope  already  named;  and  on  the  top,  west  and 
north-west  for  15  miles,  there  are  fine  settle- 
ments in  two  townships — East  and  West  Flam- 
beau. Farther  south,  around  the  head  of  lake 
Ontario,  or  more  particularly  Burlington  Bay, 
the  settlements  <ire  thick,  extending  west  16 
miles.  About  40  miles  up  the  Grand  River,  is 
a  thick  settlement  of  Butch,  in  Brant's  town- 
ship. Still  to  the  east,  as  the  roads  lead  to  Ni- 
agara, the  settlements  are  thick  near  the  shore 
of  Lake  Ontario.  After  one  gets  30  miles  east 
of  the  head  of  Burlington  Bay,  and  20  from 
Niagara,  settlements  of  an  old  date  are  made, 
and  pretty  thick,  all  the  way  across  from  lake 
to  lake,  which  is  more  than  30  miles.     From 
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the  thick  settlement  west  of  the  head  of  Lake 
Ontario,  towards  the  London  district,  the  inha- 
bitants arc  thin  for  2Q  miles,  through  the  tract 
of  land  belonging  to  the  six  nations  of  Indians. 
The  settlements  in  the  London  district  have  al- 
ready been  described.  The  settlements  in  the 
west  end  of  the  province  are  chiefly  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  on  its  course  through  Huron  and 
8t.  Clair. 

•  Civil  Division. — The  province  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada is  divided  into  8  districts,  S4  counties,  and 
456  townships,  generally  about  12  miles  square. 
These  townships  are  surveyed  into  concisions, 
the  width  of  the  township  in  front  towards  the 
lake,  and  one  mile  and  a  (piarter  wide  back 
from  the  lake  to  the  north,  but  in  some  places 
they  are  not  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
wide.  Each  toAvnsliip  is  divided  into  14  con- 
cisions, the  whole  of  which  make  2184.  These 
concisions  are  subdivided  into  24  lots  of  200 
a«res  each,  the  whole  of  which  amounts  to 
32,416,  which  number  multiplied  by  200,  will 
produce  10,4«3,200,  the  .number  of  acres  sur- 
veyed in  the  province,  besides  considerable, 
called  broken  fronts,  not  yet  surveyed,  granteti 
to  those  who  owned  land  in  rear  thereof.  It 
may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  here,  that  in  every 
direction  from  the  lands  now  surveyed,  there 
are  great  quantities  of  Avild  or  unsurveyed  land, 
which  is  equally  as  good  as  that  now  improved. 
}ietwecn  every  concision  there  are  4  rods  left 
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for  the  public  road,  and  also  between  every  4tli 
lot,  which  is  one  quarter  of  a  mile  wide. 

districts. — Of  these  there  are  8,  as  already- 
noted.  The  Eastern  District  is  situated  at  the 
north-east  end  of  the  province,  joining  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  OttaAvay  rivers.  It  is  in  the 
coldest  and  most  unpleasant  part  of  the  pro- 
vince, the  land  being  sandy,  cold  and  stony,  in 
general  producing  peas,  potatoes,  oats  and  some 
wheat.  The  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Scotch 
and  French. 

The  District  of  Johnstown  lies  up  farther  on 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  will  bear  nearly 
the  same  description  as  the  other,  but  is  some- 
thing better. 

The  Midland  District  lies  from  a  little  be- 
low Kingston  up  west  to  the  head  of  J3ay  Quan- 
tie,  comprehending  that  beaulifulpeninsiila  be- 
tween the  bay  and  the  lake.  This  district  is 
large,  and  thick  settled  with  rich  farmers.  The 
land  is  very  fertile,  producing. wheat  in  abun- 
dance, also  apples  and  other  summer  fruit. 
The  bay' and  tlie  several  rivers  that  run  into  it 
afford  plenty  of  fish. 

J\*ewcastle  District^  extends  from  the  head, 
of  the  Bay  Quantie,  50  miles  to  the  south-west, 
along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  is  divided  into 
two  counties,  Northumberland  and  Durham. 
This  district  is  well  watered,  rich,  though  a 
little  hilly,  and  more  stony  than  any  other. 

Home  District,  is  still  farther  np  the  lake, 
and  is  divided  into  two  countic!*,  York  and 
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Himcoe.  It  is  large  and  tolerably  thick  set- 
tled; it  has  an  abundance  of  white  pine  upon 
it;,  and  a  number  of  beautiful  streams  of  water. 

A^iagara  District^  is  situated  south  of  Home 
and  the  lake,  in  the  pehinsula  between  the  two 
lakes.  It  is  very  large,  and  divided  into  twa 
counties,  Lincoln  and  Halderman.  The  latter 
is  on  the  Grand  River,  in  possession  of  the  six 
nations  of  Indians,  already  named. 

The  county  of  Lincoln  lies  in  the  east  part 
of  the  peninsula,  joining  on  tlie  outlet  of  Lake 
Erie,  and  is  di\idcd  into  25  townships,  all 
which  are  tolerably  thick  settled,  and  Avell  im- 
proved, though  not  so  well  ^\atered  as  other 
districts. 

London  District  has  been  already  described. 

Western  District  is  situated  at  the  west  end 
x)f  the  province,  joining  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
as  it  comes  from  Lake  Superior  to  tlie  head  of 
Lake  Erie;  it  is  large  and  rich,  and  some  part 
tolerable  well  improved:  it  affords  fine  plains, 
and  has  been  settled  by  the  French  more  than 
100  years.  It  is  divided  into  two  counties,  Es- 
sex and  Kent. 

King's  Roads. — AVhen  the  upper  province 
wus  first  settled,  the  people  laboured  under  con- 
siderable disadvantages  for  the  Avant  of  roads: 
nor  could  it  be  expected  that  the  inhabitants 
could  open  any  of  great  extent,  as  the  timber 
in  most  places  is  heavy,  and  they  had  as  much 
as  they  could  do  to  clear  land  to  raise  enough 
produce   to   support   their  families.     Yet  the 
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knew  this  could  not  be  effected  by  the  people 
without  his  assistance.  He  therefore  gave  large 
sums  of  money  to  be  laid  out  for  that  purpose, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  past,  nearly  tlie 
whole  amount  of  the  revenue  of  the  province 
which  is  the  King- s  money,  amounting  to  50,0001 
has  been  laid  out  in  opening  and  repairing  of 
the  public  higli  ways.  This  with  the  statute 
labour  which  the  inhabitants  of  every  township 
perform  is  the  means  of  making  tolerably  good 
roads  in  almost  every  part  of  the  province. 
There  is  no  toll  taken  for  passing  on  any  road 
or  bridge  in  the  province. 

What  is  called  the  King's  roads  or  high 
ways  are  4  rods  wide,  and  lead  in  the  direc- 
tions now  to  be  described:  there  is  one  road 
tliat  leads  from  Montreal,  wliich  is  in  the  low- 
er province,  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  near 
the  bank  on  the  north  side,  through  Cornwall 
village  to  Prescott,  so  on  to  Brockville  and 
Kingston;  from  here  there  are  several  roads 
M'hich  lead  different  ways,  though  they  are 
opened  by  the  inliabitants,  except  one  which  is 
the  King's  and  extends  up  towards  the  south- 
west about  20  miles,  when  it  divides  into  two. 
One  crosses  the  Bay  Quantie,  and  extends 
nearly  through  the  middle  of  the  peninsula  to 
the  head.*  The  otiier  turns  to  the  right,  and 
t'xiends  up  the  bay  on  the  north  side,  through 
the  Mohawk's  or  Indian  land,  crosses  Myers" 

*  This  is  tfee  best  road. 
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Creek  and  the  river  Trent,  where  it  empties 
into  the  Bay  Quantie,  extends  a  few  miles  to 
the  south,  and  joins  with  the  other  on  the  car- 
rying place.  From  hence  it  leads  on  through 
wood  land  (thinly  settled)  by  Pres'quisle  har- 
bour, fof  about  15  miles,  when  the  country  ap- 
pears more  improved,  and  the  road  tolerably 
good.  Within  about  60  miles  of  York,  the 
road  is  bad,  as  the  ground  is  very  rich  and  soft, 
and  but  thinly  settled;  and  about  46  miles  from 
York,  tliere  are  tAvo  roads — one  extends  along 
the  lake  shore  and  is  the  best — the  other  leads 
about  8  miles  to  the  north;  but  they  meet  again 
at  what  is  called  Lion's  Creek  and  Tavern. 
For  nearly  30  miles  to  York,  there  is  but  one 
road  (and  tliat  quite  bad)  till  within  9  miles 
of  the  city.  From  York,  there  is  one  road 
which  extends  40  miles  a  due  north  course,  to 
Lake  Simeoe.  Tliis  road,  in  most  places  is 
tolerably  good.  The  other  road  extends  up  the 
lake  shore  16  miles  to  the  river  Credit,  where 
it  leaves  the  shore  a  little  to  the  north,  and  ex- 
lends  to  the  head  of  the  lake:  this  road  is  not 
very  good.  Two  miles  from  York,  on  the  road 
which  leads  to  Simeoe,  called  Yonge's- street, 
another  road  leads  out,  extending  to  the  head 
of  the  lake  called  Dundas-street,  which  is  com- 
pletely straight  for  260  miles  to  the  river 
Thames,  near  Detroit.  Although  it  is  not 
passable  in  all  places,  yet  where  it  is  not  open- 
ed, there  are  other  roads  near  by,  which  lead 
the  same  way,  and  enter  it  again.     Where  it 
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crosses  the  Grand  River,  over  which  there  is  a 
good  hridge,^  three  miles  above  the  Mohawk 
village  of  Indians,  there  is  another  road  turns 
to  the  south,  through  beautiful  and  sandy  dry- 
plains,  to  Turkey-Point,  near  Long-Point,  in 
Lake  Erie,  which  is  35  miles.  This  road  ex- 
tends up  the  lake  shore  to  Port-Talbevt,  al- 
though it  is  not  passable  the  w  hole  way.  From 
Fort  Erie,  two  miles  below  the  ferry  at  Black- 
rock,  there  extends  a  road  up  the  sliore  of  Lake 
Erie  more  than  1^0  miles,  and  another  18  milei^ 
down  to  the  Niagara  falls,  liere  it  divides:  one 
extends  to  the  Avest  through  the  Beaver  dams 
towards  the  head  of  Ontario,  up  the  stream  of 
the  twenty  mile  creek  to  a  little  village  called 
Aswa»-o,  and  on  the  main  road  from  Niagara 
to  Grand  River.  This  is  a  tolerable  good  road. 
From  the  falls  another  extends  down  the 
Niagara  river  by  Queen ston  to  Fort  George: 
from  hence  there  is  a  good  road  up  and  near 
the  lake  shore  for  45  miles,  when  it  turns  to 
the  south  over  the  mountain,  and  connects  with 
the  one  just  noticed.  40  miles  from  Niagara, 
at  what  is  called  the  fifty  mile  creek,  one  road 
turns  to  the  right  and  crosses  the  beach  already 
mentioned  between  tlie  lake  and  Burlington 
Bav,  towards  York.  There  is  also  a  road  that 
extends  from  Queenston  towards  the  head  of 
the  lake  thi-ough  what  is  called  the  black 
swamp,  and  joins  with  the  one  from  Niagara, 

*  This  bridge  is  not  quite  Cuished. 
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about  10  miles  from  it  a  little  short  of  tlie  13 
mile  creek  at  Shipman's  tavern. 

These  are  all  the  King's  roads  or  public  high 
ways:  yet  there  are  many  more  roads  through- 
out all'tlie  province,  which  lead  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  many  of  them  are  very  good  and  con- 
venient. 

Bearing  and  distances  of  places. — The  vil- 
lage and  fort  of  Prescott  are  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  to  the  river  Os- 
w  egatchie,  or  tlie  old  garrison  at  Ogdensburgh. 
The  St.  Lawrence  is  2  miles  wide  here  and  has 
a  small  current.  Sixty-five  miles  farther  up 
the  river,  stands  Kingston,  near  the  bottom  of 
Lake  Ontario,  nearly  opposite,  (though  a  little 
to  the  east)  of  Sackett's  Harbour.  The  dis- 
tance from  one  to  another,  on  a  straight  line,  is 
S7  miles;  though  the  nearest  way  that  can  be 
passed  by  land  on  the  road,  (and  a  bad  one)  is 
3^^  miles,  and  36  by  water  or  ice. 

Seventy-five  miles  from  Kingston  is  situated 
Pres'quisle  harbour,  already  noted.  It  is  near- 
ly opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Oswego  river  on 
tiie  United  States'  side.  Tlie  lake  is  67  miles 
wide  here,  but  has  been  crossed  in  7  hours. 

One  hundred  miles  from  this  harbour,  up  the 
lake,  stands  York,  nearly  opposite  Niagara, 
though  a  little  to  tlie  north-west,  on  a  straight' 
line.  The  distance  from  one  to  the  other  is 
34  miles;  but  by  land  around  the  head  of  I^ake 
Ontario,  it  is  90  miles.     Niagara  is  opposite 
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Niagara  Fort,  on  the  United  States'  s^de.  The 

liver  is  1200  yards  wide  here. 

Queenston  is  opposite  Lewistown.    Turkey- 

Poiut  is  opposite  Pres'qiiisle.     Port-Talbert  is 

9  miles  up  the  lake.     Maiden  is  at  the  mouth 

of  the   river  St.   Clair,   head  of  Lake  Erie. 

Sandwich   is   J4  miles   up   oi)posite   Detroit. 

Tlie  river  here  is  900  yards  wide. 

Population. — In  the  year  1811,  tlie  number 

of  inhabitants  in  both  provinces,  was  360,000. 

In  the  upper  province,  there  were  136,000,  not 
including  Indians  in  the   settled  parts  of  the 

province. 

The  number  of  the  militia,  or  of  those  m  ho 
are  liable  to  do  duty,  from  the  age  of  16  to  60, 
are  22,660,  including  Indini-r  i  flic  bounds  of 
the  province  at  that  \i\vq. 

Learning. — The  gre:v:  :  uliabif- 

ants  of  Canada  are  not  ^\\  for  as 

they  were  poor  when  they  canie  lu  ijj.  j^ro^inee 
and  the  country  being  but  thinly  settled  for  a 
number  of  years,  they  had  but  little  clmiice  for 
i\m  benefit  of  schools.  But  since  the  country 
has  become  more  settled,  and  the  inhabitants 
rich,  or  in  a  good  v»  ay  of  living,  which  is  al- 
most universally  the  case,  they  "pay  considera- 
ble attention  to  Iparjiing. 

Ten  dollars  a  year  is  the  common  price 
given  for  the  tuition  of  each  scholar  by  good 
teachers. 

Until  lately,  there  was  no  Latin  or  Greek 
school  kept  in  the  province.     Now  there  are 
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three — one  in  York,  taught  by  the  Episcopal 
minister  of  that  place — one  on  the  Bay  Quan- 
tie  by  a  Mr.  Bidweil,  from  the  United  States 
— and  the  other  in  Niagara  village,  by  Rev. 
Burns.  Good  encouragement  would  be  given 
in  many  other  parts  to  teachers  of  such  schools, 
particularly  in  the  Niagara  and  London  dis- 
tricts. 

Notwithstanding  I  said  that  the  main  body 
of  tiie  inhabitants  were  not  well  educated,  yet 
there  are  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  the  province 
who  have  the  best  of  learning. 

There  is  a  public  free  school  kept  in  every 
district,  by  order  of  the  King,  the  teachers  of 
which  receive  annually  100  pounds  sterling 
from  the  crown. 

Morals. — It  is  an  idea  entertained  by  the 
generality  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  are  some  of  the 
worst  people  in  the  world,  made  up  of  rogues, 
murderers,  and  the  like  mean  characters.  How- 
ever, the  idea  is  entirely  false.  That  there  has 
some  bad  characters  escaped  from  diiferent 
parts  of  the  United  States  to  Canada,  no  one 
will  deny;  but  these  cannot  be  called  tlie  inha- 
bitants, but  only  sojourners.  But  I  may  say, 
whether  I  am  believed  or  not,  that  the  main 
body  of  the  people  of  Canada  are  peaceable, 
just,  and  generous  in  all  their  intercourse  with 
each  other,  and  strangers  also;  they  are  bene- 
volent, being  once  poor  themselves,  they  ki.ow 
how  to  feel  for  human  want  and  human  wo.    I 
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have  been  acquainted  witli  some  of  the  iiiliabii* 
ants  of  ahnost  every  neighbourhood,  and  have 
found  tliem  to  be  nearly  all  alike,  except  tliose 
from  England  or  Ireland.  I  have  also  attend- 
ed a  number  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  was 
surprised  to  see  so  little  business  done  at  them. 
The  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  or 
upper  part  of  the  provhice  are  from  the  states 
of  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  New-York, 
and 'yet  retain  a  considerable  degree  of  that 
rectitude  of  conduct  and  conversation  observed 
among  the  Quakers  and  Presbyterians  in  tliose 
States.  There  is  hardly  ever  an  instance  of  a 
person  stealing  in  this  province,  not  perhaps 
because  all  the  inhabitants  are  too  good,  but 
partly  fi*om  this  cause,  and  partly  because  the 
penalty  annexed  to  the  crime  is  death;  how- 
ever, no  one  has  been  put  to  deatli  in  the  pro- 
vince yet. 

Religion. — About  one  half  of  the  people  of 
Canada  that  have  come  to  the  age  of  maturity, 
are  professors  of  religion:  however,  as  in  all 
other  places  they  are  of  different  sentiments 
and  sectaries.  The  Methodists  are  the  most 
numerous,  and  are  scattered  all  over  the  pro- 
vince. The  other  sectaries  are  more  local,  and 
are  as  follows:  there  are  15  churches  of  Bap- 
tists, about  1000  in  number,  and  11  preachers; 
1  church  in  Bastard  township,  1  in  Thurlow, 
1  in  Sidney,  1  in  Percy,  1  in  Hallow  ell,  1  in 
Sufiasbur?;!),  (these  5  last  are  on  the  Bay  Quan- 
lic)  1  ia  Cramahe,  lin  Hildamin,  1  in  Whitby, 
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1  in  Mavkliam,  1  in  Totvnscnd,  1  in  Oxfoixl, 
1  in  Charlottevillc,  1  in  Clinton,  and  1  in  Ni- 
a""ara.     There  are  6  Ministers  and  congrega- 
tions of  Episcopalians:   1  at  Cornwall,  1   at 
Kinj-ston,  1  at  York,  1  at  Niagara,  1  at  Tur- 
key-Point, 1  at  Sandwhich.*     There  are  la 
congregations  of  Presbyterians,  and  7  Minis- 
ters^.    One  in  London  district  (Townsend)  a 
Mr.  Colver,  Minister,  a  very  old  gentleman; 
1  in  Ancaster,  near  the  head  of  Ontario,  a  Mr. 
Williams,  Minister;  1  on  the  20  mile  creek, 
20  miles  from  Niagara,  a  Mr.  Eastman,  Min- 
ister; 1  in  Niagara  village,  a  Mr.  Burns,  Min- 
ister; 1  in  York,  no  Minister;  i  on  the  Bay 
quantie,  1  in  Kingston,  and  3  below.     Tliere 
are  5  congregations  of  Quakers  or  P>iends:  1 
in  xidolphustown,  30  miles  west  of  Kingston 
on  the  Bay  Quantie,  1  in  Roxbridge,  30  miles 
north-east  of  York,  on  a  new  township,  1  on 
Yonge-street  near  Lake  Simcoe,  1  in  the  town- 
ship of  Norwhich,  on  the  river  Thames,  and  1 
at  the  short  hills,  not  far  from  Lake  Erie,  30 
miles  south-west  of  Niagara.     There  is  also  a 
considerable  number  of  the  Dutch  Moneasts  in 
the  province;  a  large  settlement  of  them  reside 
in  Clinton  township,  not  far  from  Niagara,  as 
also  another  in  Markham,  near  York,  and  on 
Yonge-street,  and  some  other  parts.     There  is 

*  There  is  also  another  congregation  and  Minister 
nn  Yonge-street  lately  become  such:  a  Mr.  Joseph 
Lockwood,  once  a  Methodist,  is  their  Minister. 
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also  some  Tuukers  in  the  province^  and  a  few 
Roman   Catholics.     TJiey  liave  a   chapel  in 
Cornwall,  and  in  Kingston  and  Sandwhich. 
There  is  also  some  other  sectaries  in  the  pro- 
vnice,  all  of  which  enjoy  full  liberty  of  con- 
science to  worship  God  as  they  please,  and  are 
protected  by  law  from  penalties,  impositions, 
or  burthens  of  any  kind  relative  to  religious 
concerns.     The  Episcopal  clergy  are  paid  Ijy 
the  King.     "  The  one  seventh  part  of  all  the 
land  in  Upper  Canada  is  approi)riated,  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution,  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  protestant  clergy  within  the  province.*'   This 
land  lies  in  200  acre  lots,  and  is  leased  out  for 
i21  years,  at  'Z  dollars  the  first  7  years  of  the 
lease,  4  dollars  the  second  7,  and  6  dollars 
the  third  7.     The  rent  of  these  lots,  called 
Clergy  reserves,  is  given  to  the  Clergy  to  the 
amount  of  SOO'  dollars  a  year.     The  Clergy  of 
the  other  sectaries  are  paid  according  to  tlie 
will  and  bounty  of  their  hearers.     There  has 
been  no  general  revival  of  religion  of  late  in 
Canada,  yet  the  people  in  general  pay  a  very 
serious  attention  to  it,  and  attend  to  preaching 
very  well.     Profane  swearing  is  seldom  heard, 
and  the  sabbath  is  regarded  with  considerable 
reverence.     Bigotry  or  superstition  is  not  often 
to  be  discovered  among  the  inhabitants  of  Ca- 
nada,  of  course  they   do   not  persecute  each 
other,  but  arc  friendly  and  loving. 

Diversions. — The  inhabitants  of  almost  eve- 
ry country  have  their  diversions,  which  vary 
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accopdiug  to  their  notions  of  pleasure.  Of 
course,  the  people  of  Canada  have  theirs, 
which  however,  are  of  an  exercising  and  inno- 
cent nature. 

Meeting  together  at  private  houses  and  dan- 
cing is  a  favourite  amusement  of  the  young  peo- 
j)le.     This,  however,  is  not  carried  to  excess. 

Hunting  deer  and  bears  in  the  w  inter  is  also 
a  diversion,  and  a  very  profitable  one. 

Sleighing  is  another  amusement  of  which  the 
people  are  very  fond,  and  for  wliich  they  are 
well  prepared,  as  it  respects  horses,  sleighs, 
clothing,  and  furs.  Tliey  also  very  much  es- 
teem the  music  of  bells,  some  liaving  at  times 
40  on  the  harness  of  2  horses.  IMuch  produce 
is  taken  to  market  in  the  winter  by  sleighs,  in 
which  is  connected  both  pleasure  and  profit. 
As  tliis  is  a  level  country,  and  the  snow  lies 
pretty  deep  all  winter,  tliere  is  very  good  sleiglt- 
ing.  JNIost  of  the  people  drive  Jehu  like,  or 
"•  furious." 

The  melody  of  the  human  voice  is  also  an 
amusement  of  the  young  people  of  both  sexes. 
Teachers  of  this  art  will  meet  with  good  en- 
couragement in  almost  every  part  of  Canada. 

Comparatively  speaking,  Canada  is  but  a  new 
thinly  settled  country;  yet,  contrary  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  inhabitants  of  such  places,  the  peo- 
ple here  dress  well  at  all  times,  but  when  they 
go  abroad,  or  on  the  sabbath,  tliey  dress  very 
line.  When  I  say  they  dress  fine,  I  do  not 
mean  that  fancied  fineness,  studied  and  prac- 
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tised  in  large  cities  and  populous  places — such 
as  jewels,  rings,  ribands,  powder,  paint,  and 
ihG  like;  but  w^ith  garments  of  the  finest  stufts, 
with  but  few  trinkets  of  any  kind.  The  most 
of  their  clothing  is  of  their  own  manufacturing, 
particularly  the  woolen,  for  which  they  have 
])lenty  of  the  best  of  wool. 

Horse-racing,  card-playing,  and  the  like  un- 
profitable and  sinful  diversions  are  very  seldom 
performed  in  Canada. 

Drunkenness  and  dissipation  are  seldom  seen 
among  the  peoi)le.  As  all  have  to  get  their 
living  by  their  labour,  there  appears  fo  be  but 
little  time  or  temptation  to  frequent  taverns  for 
that  purpose. 

The  people  of  Canada  pay  very  little  atten- 
tion to  any  kind  of  diversion  in  the  summer, 
except  to  visit  one  another  in  a  social  manner, 
and  drink  tea,  of  w  hich  tliey  are  very  fond, 
and  a  friendly  chit-chat.  The  most  of  their 
conversation  at  these  times  relate  to  tlieir  for- 
mer poverty  and  present  plenty,  and  to  which 
1  was  happy  to  listen,  wlicnever  it  happened 
in  my  hearing,  as  it  indicated  a  contented  and 
thankful  mind  in  their  present  situation;  and 
.  ould  wish  and  say  with  propriety — Ustojier- 
petiia,  or,  may  it  last  for  ever. 

Mamifactiires. — It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
tlie  manufactories  of  Canada  are  many  or  ex- 
tensive. There  is  some  iron  made  in  the  pro- 
vince, though  the  quantity  is  small. 

Salt  also  is  made  here,  though  to  a  small 
amount,  but  might  be  made  in  great  quantities. 
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Hats,  shoes,  Loots,  and  tin  and  crockery 
ware  are  manufactured  here  in  great  plenty. 

Linen  and  woollen  cloths  are  made  in  abun 
dance. 

Whiskey,  and  apple  and  peach  ]n*antly  are 
also  made  in  considerable  quantities. 

Promiscuous  Remarks  on  the  Government. 

The  constitution,  laws,  and  government  of 
Upper  Canada  are  much  better  than  people, 
unacquainted  with  them,  expect.  It  is  not  my 
intention  here  to  write  much  respecting  the  go- 
vernment though  I  had  taken  much  pains  in 
-tudying  it  with  an  intention  of  publishing  the 
tesult  of  my  inquiries  on  the  subject.  One  year 
before  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  American 
government  against  England,  while  in  Canada, 
I  issued  proposals  for  a  geographical  and  po- 
litical view  of  the  province;  but,  as  it  is  now 
generally  expected  that  the  province  will  fall 
into  tlie  hands  of  the  American  government  I 
shall  make  only  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject. 

In  the  year  1791,.  the  then  called  province  of 
Quebec,  Avas  by  an  act  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment divided  into  two  separate  provinces — to 
be  calliMl  the  province  of  Lower  ('anada,  and 
the  province  of  Upper  Canada.  By  this  act,  a 
constitution  was  formed  for  each  province,  each 
in  its  nature  calculated  to  suit  the  situation  of 
their  respective  inhabitants — one  being  chiefly 
settled  by  the  French,  and  the  other  by  the 
English. 

6  * 
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The  constitution  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
the  British  parliament  to  impose  any  taxes  on 
the  people^  eitlier  upon  their  property  or  trade, 
but  what  Avas  necessary  for  the  regulation  of 
commerce:  but  this  should  be  disposed  of  by 
the  legislature  of  the  province,  for  the  beneilt 
of  the  same.  The  constitution  also  provides 
for  the  creation  of  a  legislative  council  and-a 
legislative  assembly.  The  King  also  sends  a 
governor  who  acts  in  the  King's  name.  The 
members  of  the  legislative  council  are  selected 
by  tlw  King  and  governor  jointly;  these  hold 
their  seats  during  life  if  they  do  not  forfeit  it. 
The  members  of  the  legislative  assembly  are 
elected  every  "ith  year  by  the  freemen  of  the 
province.  Any  man  of  the  age  of  34,  and  who 
is  w;orth  property  to  the  amount  of  40^.  a  yeaiy 
and  has  been  in  the  province  7  years,  may  be 
elected  a  member  of  the  legislative  assembly, 
or  vote  for  one.*  The  making  of  law  s  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people  is  the  business  of  the  le- 
gislative assembly,  must  be  assented  to  by  the 
legislative  council  and  governor,  in  the  King's 
name,  before  they  become  lav,?,  yet  the  legisla- 
tive council,  governor,  British  parliament  or 
King,  cannot  make  any  laws  for  the  people 
•f  Canada,  "  without  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  legislative  assembly.'' 

From  hence  we  see  that  the  people  liave  got 
the  means  of  guarding  themselves.     About  1^ 

*  The  people  vote  in  Canada  hj  word  of  moutb. 


years  ago,  the  assembly  passed  an  act  dividing 
the  province  into  districts  or  ridings,  every  one 
of  wiiich  sends  one  member  to  parliament  or 
the  assembly.  The  number  of  members  at  pre- 
sent, August,  1812,  is  26,  two-thirds  of  which 
are  natives  of  the  United  States;*  less  than  one 
third  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  are  Americans, 
the  sherifls  are  either  Europeans  or  loyalists; 
the  jury,  according  to  the  constitution,  must  be 
taken  in  rotation  from  each  township,  as  their 
names  stand  on  the  assessment  roll,  or  list  of 
names;  of  course  the  majority  are  always  Ame- 
ricans. The  majority  of  the  courts  of  quarter 
sessions,  probate,  surrogate,  and  courts  of 
King's  bench,  are  Europeans;  yet  the  proceed- 
ings of  those  courts  are  regulated  by  the  acts 
of  the  assembly. 

In  the  second  session  of  the  first  parliament^ 
in  1792 — 3,  an  act  was  passed  to  prevent  the 
further  introduction  of  slaves.  The  excellent 
words  of  that  act  being  thus: — "  Whereas  it  is 
unjust  that  a  people  who  enjoy  freedom,  by  law 

should  encourage  slavery That  after  the 

passing  of  this  act,  no  person  brought  into  the 
province  shall  be  subject  to  the  condition  of  a 
slave.''  All  that  w ere  then  in  the  province  are 
free  at  25  years  of  age. 

The  taxes  in  Canada  are  very  small,  no  per- 
son is  taxed  more  than  one  penny  upon  the 
pound  sterling  he  is  worth,  according  to  the  va- 

*  No  minister  of  the  gospel  can  get  iii  either  house, 
of  coucse  the  people  itre  not  afraid  of  spiritual  tyranny. 
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luation  of  property  made  by  act  of  parliament, 
and  which  at  present  is  not  more  than  half  of 
what  it  would  sell  for.  The  taxes  so  collected 
are  laid  out  by  the  judges  of  the  court  of  quar- 
ter sessions,  for  the  benefit  of  the  district  from 
which  it  is  collected,  and  where  the  court  is — 
it  is  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  members  of  assem- 
bly sent  from  the  district,  and  half  of  the  salary 
of  the  sheriffs  of  the  same;  to  build  or  repair 
the  court-house  or  jail,  and  the  like.  The  whole 
expense  of  the  government  of  Canada,  except 
what  is  here  noted,  is  paid  by  the  King,  which, 
together  with  the  Indian  department,  cost  him 
1  million  and  a  lialf  sterling  annually,  and  which 
frees  the  people  from  a  great  burthen. 

The  Moneasts,  Tunkers,  and  Quakers,  are 
exempted  from  military  duty  by  paying  annu- 
ally in  time  of  peace  5  dollars,  and  in  time  of 
war  SO.  The  governor  of  the  province  has 
power  by  law  to  call  out  all  the  militia,  and  to 
cross  them  over  the  line  in  pursuit  of  an  enemy 
that  has  invaded  the  province,  or  to  destroy 
any  fort  or  fortification,  that  may  be  the  means 
of  covering  or  assisting  an  invasion,  but  in  no 
other  case. 

Stealing  exposes  a  person  to  death,  if  tlie^ 
thing  stolen  is  worth  13  pence,  yet  tlie  plaintiff 
may  value  it  as  low  as  he  pleases,  and  if  below 
18  "pence,  the  thief  is  clear.  No  one  has  yet 
been  hung  in  Upper  Canada  for  stealing,  how- 
ever  the  people  are  afraid  to  venture  their  lives 
in  the  hands  of  others. 
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DK.SCKIPTIOX  OF  NIAGARA  FALLS. 

MANY  writers  have  attempted  to  describe 
this  curiosity  of  nature;  yet  all  the  descriptions 
that  I  have  read,  appear  to  me  not  to  be  suffi- 
ciently illustrative  or  correct:  I  will  therefore 
describe  it  myselt;  in  as  plain  a  manner  as  pos- 
sible,  unadorned  with  any  fanciful  strokes  of 
rhetoric . 

In.  order  to  have  a  proper  view  of  the  falls, 
and  adjacent  parts,  I  will  suppose  a  person  to 
be  sailing  m  a  little  boat,  out  of  Lake  Ontario, 
up  the  Niagara  river  or  outlet  of  Lake  Eri^ 
J^oon  after  you  leave  the  lake,  you  pass  the  vil- 
lage  of  Niagara,  on  the  right  hand,  and  Niajra- 
la  old  fort  on  the  U.  S.  side.     A  little  further 
up,  you  puss  fort  George  on  the  right— here 
the  water  is  deep  and  smooth.     You  still  sail 
on  a  (iiie  south  course,  the  water  being  smooth, 
and  the  banks  about  IB  feet  high,  and  in  most 
places  perpendicular  for  7  miles.     Here  vou 
«'ome  to   Queenston  on  the  right  liand,    and 
i^evvistown  on  the  left,  or  United  States^side. 
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This  place  is  called  the  lauding^  for  here  all 
the  lading  of  vessels  destined  for  the  country, 
each  side  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  ^lichigan  ter- 
ritory, are  taken  out  and  conveyed  up  the  moun- 
tain or  slope  9  miles  to  the  still  water,  2  miles 
above  the  falls.     The   ascent   of  this    slope, 
thougli  300  feet  high,  is  very  easy.     The  river 
here  is  half  a  mile  wide,  and  a  little   above 
there  is  a  whirl  of  considerable  depth,  though 
not  dangerous.*   After  you  pass  this  place  300 
yards,  you  enter  the  dismal  chime:  and  instead 
of  the  lively  prospect  of  the  sailing  of  sl)ips 
with  flying  colours,  fruitful  iields  and  pleasant 
landscapes,  you  are  all  at  once  buried  in  a  grave 
of  at  least  300  feet  deep.     x\Jthough  it  is  open 
t  the  top,  should  you  look  up,  the  sight  is  tru- 
ly gloomy:  the  banks  are  perpendicular,  and 
in  some  places  more  tlian  perpendicular,  abound- 
ing with  craggy  rocks  hanging  over  your  head 
in  a  frightful  manner^  near  the  surface,  there  is 
to  be  seen  flat  rocks  projecting  towards  each 
other  in  a  horizontal  position. t     You  still  row 
on  a  souih  direction  with  little  variation,  tlie 
water  is  considerably  rapid,  and  the  banks  have- 
nearly  the  same  appearance,  until  within  about 

*  This  place  is  memorable.  Here  the  Americans 
crossed  on  the  13th  of  October,  1812^  to  invatle  Canada. 

t  This  place  is  also  memorable.  Down  in  this  dread- 
r.il  chime,  a  number  of  tlie  American  soldiers  were 
drove  headlona:  by  the  Indians,  after  they  had  surren- 
dered  themselves  prisoners  of  war  to  the  British,  on  thti 
13  th  of  October,  181S, 
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a  mile  of  the  cataract,  where  tlie  banks  are  not 
quite  so  high;  but  still  all  is  gloomy,  as  you  are 
buried  from  the  sight  of  the  land  of  the  living, 
and  must  be  filled  with  haunted  thoughts  of  500 
murdered  dead,  that  in  one  fatal  hour,  plunged 
into  the  mighty  grave  near  which  you  now  are.* 
As  you  proceed,  the  water  becomes  very 
rapid,  and  at  length  the  mighty  falls  appear  in 
full  tremendous  view,  and  till  the  ear  witli  dis- 
mal roar.  It  is  8  miles  from  Queenston.  AVhen 
you  arrive  within  300  yards  of  the  cataract,  you 
must  stop.  Here  the  bed,  of  the  river  widens, 
and  is  not  sunk  more  than  half  the  distance  be- 
low the  surface,  as  it  was  at  your  first  entrance 
of  the  chime.  A  view  of  tlic  horizon  is  of  course 
more  extensive.  In  sitting  in  your  little  bark, 
the  above  distance,  with  your  face  to  the  south, 
l)efore  you  flows  tlie  main  body  of  water,  and 
plunges  over  with  a  tremendous  dash.  About 
t)0  yards  of  the  middle  of  tliis  cataract  is  much 
deeper  than  the  rest  in  consequence  of  a  chime 

*  Some  distance  below  the  falls,  on  the  U.  S.  a-He, 
near  the  chime,  there  is  a  hole,  called  the  Devil's  Hole, 
oOO  yards  in  circuit,  and  300  feet  deep,  with  trees  and 
i-ra-o^y  rocks  sticking  to  the  inner  surface.  In  the 
French  war  in  this  province,  in  1759,  there  was  a  com- 
pany of  500  American  and  British  soldiers,  with  all 
their  ba^gasje  waggons,  marching  by  the  hole;  when 
they  were  all  driven  into  it,  at.the  point  of  the  bavonet, 

kby  a  company  of  French,  who  lay  in  ambush.  Only  2 
men  escaped.  One  of  them  now  lives  5  miles  from  the 
place. 
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sunk  in  the  rock.  The  water  has  a  bluish 
green  appearance.  On  your  left  hand,  comes 
the  other  part  of  the  river  not  so  large  by  a 
sixth  part,  ami  falls  over  also. 

This  river  is  divided  into  two  separate  pitclies, 
each  400  yards  in  width.*  This  division  is 
made  by  a  small  island,  crowding  up  to  the 
verge  of  the  rock,  near  the  middle.  It  extends 
half  a  mile  up  the  stream,  and  terminates  in  a 
point,  where  the  water  divides  to  tlie  right 
and  left. 

Tlie  form  of  the  cataract  bends  inwards,  or 
is  nearly  a  semicircle.  By  the  striking  force 
of  the  falling  water  on  that  below,  wind  is 
pressed  under,  which  rises  below  in  a  foaming 
manner,  though  not  to  any  height  or  violence.! 

The  lime-stone  rock,  on  the  U.  S.  side,  over 
which  the  water  flows,  shelves  considerably, 
and  leaves  a  large  cavity  between  the  base  and 
falling  column  of  water;  and,  were  it  not  for 
the  depression  of  air,  a  person  might  walk  some 
distance  in  it  without  being  wet. 

The  mighty  dasli  of  so  great  a  body  of  ^^  a- 
ler  on  the  bed  below,  raises  a  fog  or  small  rain, 
which  mounts  up  and  spreads  to  a  considerable 
distance,  in  which,  (when  the  sun  shines)  may 

*  Great  numbers  of  small  eels  may  he  seen  on  the 
O(lo-e  of  the  beach  below  the  falls.  They  are  tryin-^  to 
get  over,  but  cannot  succeed,  unless  some  one  assists 
tlienj. 

t  This  Mr.  Ellicott  compares  to  cocks  of  hay;  but  1 
liave  never  seen  any  thing  of  tliat  appearance. 
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be  seen  a  vaviety  of  beautiful  rainbows.  In  the 
winter,  this  rain  lightini^-  upon  the  neiglibourin^- 
trees,  congeals  in  a  tliousand  shapes,  forming  a 
romantic  and  pleasing  appearance. 

About  half  a  mile  above  the  falls,  wliat  are 
called  the  rapids  begin,  and  descend  50  feet  to 
the  cataract.*  The  water  descends  below  tlie 
falls  70  feet.  The  draft  of  this  rapid  is  so  great, 
that  it  often  reaches  ducks  and  geese,  when 
they  appear  to  be  lialf  a  mile  out  of  danger,  and 
when  once  under  the  influence  of  the  impetu- 
ous current,  they  cannot  get  on  the  wing  again. 
Indians  with  their  canoes  have  been  known  to 
be  irresistably  carried  down  the  rapid,  and  have 
disappeared  for  ever. 

Above  this  rapid,  the  river  spreads  to  nearly 
3  miles  wide,  and  is  shallow,  witli  several  small 
islands. 

The  river  now  has  a  south-east  course  to 
(rrand  Island,  9  miles  Avide,  and  then  soutii  to 
Lake  Erie,  where  it  is  only  a  mile  wide.  This 
is  20  miles  from  the  falls  by  water.  From  tins 
place,  you  may  sail  more  than  1000  miles  if 
you  wish,  to  the  end  of  I^ake  Superior,  with- 
out encountering  any  more  falls. 

If  my  reader  pleases,  I  will  invite  him  bick 
a*^ain,  \o  view  and  contemplate  a  little  more 
this  awful  scene.  On  both  sides  of  ihe  rapids, 
above  the  fails,  the  banks  of  tlie  river  are  quite 
low,  and  there  are  many  convenient  situations 

*  The  bed  of  the  rapids  is  very  rocky. 
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for  water  works.  Several  are  now  erected,  yet 
there  is  room  for  more.  With  a  small  ex- 
pense, a  large  quantity  of  water  can  be  brouglit 
in  use  to  do  great  execution. 

The  perpendicular  pitch  of  tliis  vast  body  of 
water  is  l-il  feet — add  to  this  50  feet  above 
and  70  feet  below,  and  we  find  that  the  river 
descends  in  8  miles  and  a  half,  2Q^  feet.  Some 
who  have  never  seen  this  river,  suppose  it  to  be 
much  less  than  it  is,  while  otliers  suppose  it  to  be 
larger.  Indeed  it  is  hard  for  any  one  to  judge 
Avith  propriety,  that  has  seen  it,  as  there  are 
but  8  miles  in  the  Avhole  length  of  the  river,  be- 
tween tlie  two  lakes  wliere  any  current  can  be 
seen,  and  tl^at  is  very  rapid. 

For  the  contemplation  of  the  curious,  who 
may  perhaps  never  see  these  falls,  1  have  made 
the  foUoAving  calculation,  from  M'hich  they  may 
form  some  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  quanti- 
ty of  water  that  falls  over  this  cataract. 

Say  tliat  each  of  the  spaces  over  which  the 
water  pitches  is  400  yards  wide,  or  1200  feet. 
Tlie  most  sliallow  one  of  these,  or  that  on  the 
U.  S.  side,  is  3  feet  deep,  on  the  verge  of  the 
rock  over  which  it  falls.  Now  if  we  multiply 
its  deptli  (3, feet)  into  its  width,  (1200  feet)  we 
have  3600  cubic  or  solid  feet  of  water  on  the 
verge  of  the  precipice.  As  there  are  63  pounds 
avoirdupois  in  a  cubic  or  solid  foot  of  water, 
(and  a  little  more,  which  we  will  leave  out  to 
avoid  fractions)  so  if  we  multiply  62  (the  pounds 
in  a  square  foot  of  water)  into  3600  (the  num- 
ber of  feet  of  water  on  the  verge)  we  have 
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223,200  pounds  of  water  on  the  verge  of  ilie 
pi'ocipicc.  Jiiit  wlieii  we  consider  the  laws  of 
«n'avity  respecting;  spouting  fluids  «nd  falling 
bodies,  we  shall  find  that  tiie  water  of  this  ca- 
taract receives  a  vast  additional  weiglit  l»y  the 
time  it  conies  to  the  loAvest  point  of  full.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  fuid  this  additional  weighi, 
■\ve  mnst  not  the  following  things: — 

'^  Heavy  bodies  near  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
fall  1  foot  the  first  qnartcr  of  a  second,  3  feet 
the  second,  o  feet  the  third,  and  7  f^et  in  the 
fourth  quarter;  that  is,  16  feet  in  the  first  se- 
cond. Let  go  three  bullets  together — stop  the 
first  at  one  second,  and  it  will  have  fallen  16 
feet:  ston  the  next  at  the  e?id  of  the  second  se- 
cond,  and  it  will  iiave  fallen  (3  X  2=^  1)  4  times 
16,  or  6i  feet;  and  stop  the  last  at  the  end  of 
the  tl'.ird  second,  and  the  distrince  fallen  w  ill  lie 
(3  X  0=0)  9  tir.ies  16  or  l-l-i  f^et,  and  so  on. 
Now'  the  momentum,  or  force  Avith  which  a  fall- 
ing body  sirikcs,  is  equrd  lo  its  weight  multi- 
plied ])y  its  velocity,"  and  in  order  to  fuid  A\liic]} 
me  mast  "  multiply  the  perpendicular  space 
fallen  throngh  by  64*,  and  the  square  root  of  the 
product  is  the  velocity  required.''  Bq.q  Pike\'^ 
Arithinetic,  ■pu^^e  36^ — o. 

From  calculation,  we  find  that  tlie  water  of 
this  cataract  is  3  seconds  descending  the  14i 
feet  and  that  the  velocity  acquired  in  that  time 
and  distance  to  be  i)6,  w  hich  if  we  multiply  into 
£53.200,  the  number  of  pounds  of  water  on  the 
top  of  the  rock,  we  find  that  gl,427,200  is  tlic 


weight  (hereof  at  its  lowest  j)oint  of  fjill:  tliifi  is 
the  \voii^iii  of  the  wjitcv  of  the  .smallest  pait  of 
the  catanict,  or  that  on  tiic  Uniied  States'  side. 
The  other  part  of  the  falls  as  has  heen  jiotcd, 
is  j-t  least  G  times  as  lai'ge,  that  is  0  times  the 
quaiiiity  of  water  flows  over  it.  Now  if  we 
iiiiiltiply  the  ahovc  sum  (21,427,200)  by  6,  we 
shall  have  the  enormous  sum  of  12S,;iG3,200 
pounds  of  water,  wliich  falls  on  the  bed  of  the 
river  below. 

No  w(nider  then  that  the  solid  rock  and  dis- 
tant surface  bend  beneath  the  mighty  pressure, 
and  that  the  sound  is  often  heard  at  the  dis- 
tance^of  20,  and  sometimes  50  miles.  Howe- 
ver, it  must  be  here  noticed  that  frilling  bodies 
meet  Avith  resistance  from  the  air  through  v,  liicli 
tJiey  pass,  which  is  always  in  proporlkiu  to  the 
distance  fallen,  the  velocity  of  the  iiiotiou  am! 
dimensions  of  their  surfaces:  or  in  oi\,?v  wy,, 
the  Avater  of  this  cataract  is  considerably  i 
s-i.i^t'^a  by  tJie  air  tlirough  wliie!-  ii  fiills,  f;* 
wliich  circumstance  it  appears  t'r.at  tliere  ongiU 
to  be  some  reduction  from  its  MciHit  orstrikiui' 
iorce,  at  its  lowest  point  of  fall:  yet  '.vhcn  we 
observe  tliat  lluids  act  by  pressure  and  gvavily 
both,  and  that  every  part  of  this  catar.'ut  is  of 
some  depth,  and  about  60  yards  is  18  feet  deep, 
wjiere  the  jn-essure  is  great,  of  course  we  may 
fairly  calculate  tliat  tliC  pressure  oull)alances 
tlie  resistance.  Ikit  as  fiuids  arc  non-elastic, 
they  do  not  produce  but  lialf  the  effect  of  per- 
fect elastic  bodies.     Were  the  water  of  this  ca- 
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faract  a  perfect  elastic  body  and  fell  on  a  ];rr- 
fect  elastic  base,  the  striking  force  and  sound 
would  be  jiist  4  times  as  great  as  it  now  U, 
Several  writers  wiio  liave  wrote  a  description 
of  this  cataract  and  tiie  adjacent  parts,  have 
stated  that  the  falls  were  once  down  at  the  land- 
ing on  the  north  side  of  tlie  slope  or  mountain 
already  noted.  And  ^^  that  from  tlie  great 
length  of  time,  quantity  of  water,  and  distance 
from  which  it  fell,  tlie  solid  rock  is  wore  away 
for  7.>wiles  up  the  stream,  to  where  it  is  now." 
To  me  it  is  plain  tliat  neither  of  these  asser- 
tions are  true.  "Whoever  will  take  the  pains 
to  view  the  chasm  from  the  beginning  of  the 
slope  through  which  the  water  no^\  no\\  s  up  to 
t!ie  falls,  must  be  convinced  of  the  mistake,  for 
the  banks  are  not  solid  rock,  but  are  in  sonip, 
places  sand,  in  otliers  sand  and  clay,  and  in 
olhf^rs  solid  rock,  as  al:>o  trees,  bushes,  loo-!^ 
rocks  and  stones,  but  in  very  lev,-  pla-.-Fi  are 
banks  of  solid  rock  on  both  sides.-  That  the 
cataract  was  ever  down  at  the  north  side  of  the 
slope,  is  a  conjecture  to  me  very  improbable, 
for  if  it  was  ever  there,  it  must  liave  ffillcn  from 
those  fiat  and  horizontal  rocks  already  named, 
and  which  are  near  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

*  General  Lincoh),  who  visited  and  viewed  tlie  hanks 
of  tliis  river  in  tlie  year  1794,  says,  '*  on  a  caroftil  ex- 
amination of  the  hanks  of  the  river  it  was  evident  tii:it 
there  was  no  good  founihvtion  for  this  (the  above)  ojiin- 
ion."  See  a  note  in  Morse's  Gazetteer,  printed  in  lios- 
ion,  in  1797,  under  the  word  Niagara.    • 
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The  surface  of  the  ground,  or  lop  of  (lie  slope. 
■vviicro  tlic  falls  arc  supposed  once  to  have  been, 
is  8  feet  higher  than  the  still  water  above  the 
rapids  already  noted,  according  to  measure- 
ment, and  but  i  foot  lower  than  the  lower  end 
of  Lake  Erie. 

Now  as  there  is  a.  considera])le  hollow  on 
the  United  States  side,  about  half  way  between 
the  falls  and  the  top  of  tise  mountain,  it  is  evi- 
dent the  M'hole  river  would  have  found  its  v>ay 
into  Lake  Ontario  through  this  hollow,  rather 
than  rise  at  least  30  feet  to  ilow  over  the  top 
of  the  mountain  or  slope. 

From  the  falls,  the  ground  is  level  in  e-ery 
direction,  and  on  the  Canada  side,  ili-lds  '•,]■: 
cultivated   to  the  veri^e  of  tlie  bank   in  .«.vi. 
places.     The  cataract  may  be  seen  froii  s     '^  • 
directions,  at  the  distance  of  h  miles.     A  ]i*m> 
above  these  falls  there  is  a  spring  cmitt.'.ig 
gas,  or  an  inflanimable  aiv,  which,  if  cohrin/>  , 
in  a  pipe  or  tube,  and  fire  setlo  it,  will  bur'j. 

It  is  curious  to  see  all  the  trees  near  tliir  ?.": 
taract  cut  on  the  bark  for  a  considcral);?.  dis- 
tance up,  all  over  with  the  initials  or  ilrst  letters 
of  person's  names,  with  the  year  in  which  tliey 
we're  cut:  some  of  these  dates  arc  of  considera- 
ble age;  I  discovered  two  that  had  been  made 
^Oy  years,  or  in  IGOO,  which  was  but  two  years 
before  the  province  was  settled  by  the  French, 
though  it  was  discovered  by  the  Fnglish  3t0 
years  ago,  or  in  the  year  il-97-     Tlierc  is  a 
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•  ladder  provided  1J4  feel  lon^,  to  go  down  into 
the  cliasm,  tlioui^li  but  few  v/ill  venture. ^^ 

The  Massaugus  nation  of  Indiiins  used  to 
sacrifice  to  tliis  cataract,  before  they  were  vi- 
sited by  tlie  Roman  Catholic  priests. 

About  two  years  ago,  some  of  the  island  al- 
ready named  fell  to  the  bottom  wath  a  great 
sound. 

JRemarJcs  relative  to  the  Situation  of  the  Feo- 
])Ie  of  Canada,  respecting  the  War:  and  a 
Concise  History  of  its  Progress  to  the  pre- 
sent date.  .  •> 
\\\  writing  upon  this  subject,  I  feel  as  if  I 
5  Avas  -reading  upon  delicate  ground.     Although 

I  le^:  as  miiCii  neutrality  in  the  contest  as  pcr- 

\\^\Y:  It  is  possible  for  any  one  to  feel,  except 
r.I  •lavj'.  one  Mish,  wIjicIi  is  that  of  peace. 
U  i.o  doubt,  some  of  my  readers  w  ill  find,  or 

tiii'.^u   they  find  some  partiality  in  my  remarks 

on  (he  subject. 
-'Ic uever,  I  intend  to  relate  nothing  but  tlie 

trndi,  the  general  knowledge  of  which,  I  hope 

AVill  be  beneficial. 

I  have  already  noted  that  6  out  of  10  of  the 

inhabitants,  were  natives  of  the  United  States, 

or  tlieir  children  born  in  Canada.     These  peo- 

*  I  am  (old  (liis  hidder  utis  fixed  lierc  Ijy  (lie  orders 
and  .i{  the  cx]>tn<e.  of  a  lady  from  15os(on"^  who  after 
it  \v?.s  finished  \\as  (he  first  (hat  ventured  dovn.  I  am 
^■.orry  that  T  cuniict  record  her  nainc. 
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pie  (lid  not  move  to  the  province  because  tlioy 
l)rcfeire(l  tlie  government  of  Great  Britain  to 
that  of  tlic  United  States,  but  in  order  to  ob- 
tain land  upon  easy  terms,  for  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  all  the  land  of  Canada  now  in- 
habited, was  given  to  the  people  by  the  King, 
Avho  bought  it  of  the  Indians. -^'^ 

It  must  here  be  mentioned  also,  that  in  order 
to  obtain  this  gift,  they  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  ma- 
jesty, the  King. 

While   the   congress  of  the  United  States 
were  in  debate,  relative  to  the  declaration  of 
war  against  England,  and  all  her  teiritories 
and  dependencies,  the  parliament  of  Canada 
passed  a  law  providing  for   the  raising  a-  ^ 
training  one-third  of  the  militia  of  the  provine 
between  the  age  of  IS  and  'i-.i,  cilled  fmv 
companies.     And  at  the  same  time  passed  : 
act  for  tiie  formation  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  nu 
oath  of  allegiance,  to  be  administered  to  th 
militia,  at  the  discretion  of  the  governor. 

This  oath  w^as  the  subject  of  great  complaint, 
and  many  refused  to  take  it,  insomuch,  that  the 
governor  thought  proper  to  lay  it  by. 

At  this  session,  there  Avas  an  attempt  mads 
to  pass  an  act  to  suspend  for  18  months,  the 

*  At  present  tTiere  is  a  small  consideration  required, 
and  sliould  tliis  land  be  sold  at  any  time  to  any  person, 
such  person  must  take  the  oath  of  allep;iance  witliin 
one  year,  or  the  laud  falls  back  to  the  Kiii^-. 
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Ii.il)cas  corpus  act,  and  thereby  to  deprive  t]i« 
pc(jple  of  tlic  process  of  trial  by  tourt  and  jury 
ill  ccrtiiu  cases.  Ifowevcr,  ii  did  not  pass  Ly 
some  odds. — ^Ilad  this  act  pas-ed,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  a  rebellion  v.ouid  have  ti-.ken 
place.  '  '  " 

Tlie  act  that  "was  passed  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  militia,  Avas  cpaiied  into 
effect  witlsont  any  opposition,  as  but  few  ex- 
pected that  the  declaration  of  war  would  take 
l)lace;  indeed,  but  fevr  knew  that  such  an  act 
was 'under  consideration;  the  invasion  of  Ca- 
nada was  ccntemplaied  but  by  fev/. 

AVhen  war  was  declared  a£;ainst  England 
which  was  tlie  18th  of  .lune,  -Vir.  Foster,  Mi- 
nister from  tlie  court  of  Great  Britian,  to  the 
United  States,  sent  an  express  to  Canada  from 
Waslilngton,  witli  groat  speed. 

AVlien  the' government  were  informed  of  the 
event,  tl;e  ilank  coirpnuies  were  ordered  to 
J-^ort  Ge(!rge.  and  o'lier  places  on  the  line-, 
with  great  expedition. 

They  weie  told  that  they  must  go  to  sucli 
places  to  get  their  muskets,  after  which  tliey 
might  rctu.rn.  This  order  they  obeyed  with 
cheerfulness,  not  knoAving  tliat  -vvar  was  de- 
clared, or  t!iat  they  should  be  detained,  which 
however  was  the  case. 

Had  they  knov,  n  of  tlse  declaration  of  war, 
and  tliat  tljey  were  to  be  detained  for  tliat  pur- 
|)Ose,  1  am  of  opinion  that  but  fevr  would  have 
complied  v.  ilh  the  orders,  tliuugh  most  of  them 
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were  iinder  cMi^alioii  so  to  do,  liaving  taken 
ail  oatli  to  thai  elVect.* 

At  the  saiuc  lisnc  the  regular  soldiers  were 
marcljed  from  York  to  Fort  Gcoii^e.  All  tlic 
Indian  warriors  on  Grant-l  River  were  called 
for,  and  they  went  down  immediately, — but 
soon  returned.  After  this  the  chiefs  made  an 
agreement  with  the  governor,  and  were  to  have 
good  wages  to  engage  in  the  war,  after  wliich 
tliey  returned  again. 

In  a  little  time  after  this  the  flank  companies 
raised  in  difl'ercnt  parts  of  the  province  some 
distance  from  Fort  George,  were  called  to  it; 
and  at  the  same  time  Gen.  Hull  invaded  the 
province  at  Sandwich,  nearly  300  miles  west 
of  Fort  George.  I  then  lived  on  the  main 
road  that  leads  to  it,  on  which  all  the  soldiers 
passed,  and  conversed  witii  some  hundreds  of 
tisem,  respecting  their  feelings  and  views,  and 
found  that  nearly  all  of  them  were  of  the  same 
mind,  and  that  was,  if  Hull  came  dov.n  to  Fort 
George,  (which  was  the  universal  expectation) 
and  they  were  ordered  to  march  against  him, 
they  would  not  obey.  Such  was  their  dread 
of  war,  and  partiality  to  the  United  States' 
government.  But  not  a  man  would  have  joined 
him  and  fought  against  the  King,  as  was  th^ 

*  Upon  the  declaration  of  war,  the  c;ovcrnor  issued 
a  pvochimation,  making  it  treason  for  any  one  to  cross 
the  Hne.  Had  not  this  been  done,  one  lialf  of  the  peo- 
ple would  Jiave  left  the  province:  all  the  boats  were 
taken  out  of  the  water,  and  put  under  guard. 
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opinion.  But  the  event  was,  Hull  did  not  come, 
but  continued  at  Sandwich,  and  sent  a  procla- 
mation among  the  people,  telling  them  he  was 
come  to  deliver  them  from  tyranny,  and  that 
he  was  able  to  accomplish  the  task;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  invited  them  to  join  him,  like 
true  rebels  against  their  King  and  oaths,  or  else 
stay  at  home  and  mind  their  own  ^vork;  but  if 
any  should  come  against  liim,  and  be  found 
fighting  by  the  side  of  an  Indian,  they  should 
be  murdered  Avithout  mercy.  I  believe  almost 
every  one  that  saw  or  heard  of  tliis  proclama- 
tion, treated  its  contents  with  contempt.  Peo- 
ple are  hardly  ever  so  willing  to  do  wrong  from 
the  advice  of  others,  as  of  their  o\\  n  accord. 

Now  to  take  up  arms  against  their  King, 
whom  they  liad  sworn  to  protect,  was  too  mueli. 
They  were  oifended  at  any  man,  who  could 
think  them  capable  of  such  conduct;  and  as  to 
assisting  Hull  in  freeing  them  from  tyraiiny,  it 
was  a  mere  notion — for  if  they  had  been* under 
any,  they  could  at  any  time  have  crossed  the 
line  to  the  United  States.  But  they  were  told 
that  they  might  stay  at  home  and  mind  their 
business; — this  proposal  they  would  willingly 
have  acceded  to,  for  they  dreaded  the  war  with 
tlieir  whole  souls.  Some  of  them  indeed  took 
the  friendly  advice,,  for  which  they  were 
sharply  rebuked  by  their  rulers,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  some  fled  to  the  wilderness,  an^^ 
some  remain  there  until  this  day  for  aught  1 
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know;*  but  all  of  them  were  miicli  exasperated 
against  Hull,  for  tlireatening  not  to  give  any 
one  quarters,  who  should  be  found  lighting  by 
the  side  of  an  Indian. 

They  were  well  assured  that  Hull  knew  eve- 
ry man  in  Canada  to  be  under  the  controul  of 
the  government,  and  that  they  were  obliged  to 
bear  arms,  and  at  least  to  march  wliere  they 
were  ordered,  and  that  they  could  not  prevent 
the  Indians  from  marching  with  them.  They 
also  knew  that  they  must  commence  an  engage- 
ment, should  they  be  brought  in  sight  of  Hull's 
army;  but  in  the  confusion  of  a  battle,  should 
one  take  place,  many  hoped  to  make  their  es- 
cape to  Hull.  However,  after  this  dreadful  de- 
claration, no  one  had  any  such  view,  believing 
tf  tliey  should  leave  the  British  army,  from 
among  the  Indians,  and  go  to  Hull,  that  he 
would  kill  them  according  to  his  promise. 
This  operated  very  much  in  favour  of  the  Bri- 
tish cause. 

It  was  generally  thought  in  Canada,  tlmt  if 
Hull  had  marched  with  haste  from  Sandwich 
to  Fort  George,  the  province  would  then  have 
been  conquered  m  itliout  the  loss  of  a  man:  for 
at  that  time  the  Britisli  would  not  ha^  e  been 
able  to  bring  more  than  1200  men  to  oppose 

*  A  very  few  fleil  to  Hull,  but  when  he  gnve  tliem  up 
tliey  were'not  l.urt,  but  put  in  jail.  It  has  been  report- 
ed that  they  wore  lianged:  but  this  is  Mithout  founda- 
tion. 
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liim,  before  he  could  have  reached  the  Niagara 
river,  and  co-operated  ^vitli  the  army  on  the 
east  side,  who  then  couhl  have  come  over  with 
safety,  and  so  there  would  been  an  end  of  tlie 
unhappy  war  perhaps. 

But,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  Hull  re- 
mained at  Sandwich,  till  General  Brock  issued 
his  proclamatioQ  to  the  people,  telling  them 
that  Hull  was  sent  by  Madison  to  con<[uer  the 
province  for  Bonaparte,  and  if  they  did  hot  re- 
pel him  tliey  would  be  sent  to  France.  This 
was  a  successful  step  towards  a  preparation  to 
oppose  Hull.  Brock  then  beat  up  for  volun- 
teers at  Fort  George,  to  go  with  him  and  op- 
pose the  invader,  promising  all  who  would  en- 
gage with  him  to  fare  the  same  with  liiinself, 
and  have  200  acres  of  land. — xVbout^OO  turned 
out,  and  took  Avater  to  go  by  the  way  of  Lake 
Erie.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  S  pieces  of  fly- 
ing artillery,  and  a  few  regulars  by  land.  He 
had  also  ordered  some  part  of  the  militia  from 
the  district  of  London,  about  100  miles  from 
Sandwich,  to  march  there.  This  many  refus- 
ed to  do  of  their  own  accord,  and  others  we^  e 
persuaded  so  to  refuse  by  a  Mr.  Culver,  a  Mr. 
Beamer,  and  one  more,  who  rode  among  tlie 
people  for  six  days,  telling  them  to  stand  biick. 
How  ever,  they  were  apprehended,  and  the  most 
of  the  people  became  obedient.  After  this  they 
had  their  choice  to  go  or  stay,  and  some  went. 
The  result  of  tliis  expedition  is  sulFicieiitly  pub- 
lic, and  need  not  be  inserted  here.  However, 
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it  may  liere  be  remarked,  that  tlie  capture  of 
Hull  and  his  army  witli  the  surrender  of  tlie 
fort  of  Detroit,  and  all  the  Michigan  Territory, 
were  events  which  the  people  of  Canada  could 
scarcely  believe,  even  after  they  \^ ere  known 
to  be  true.  Indeed  when  I  saw  the  officers  and 
soldiers  returning  to  Fort  George,  with  the 
spoils  of  my  countrymen,  I  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve my  own  eyes.  The  most  of  the  people 
in  Canada  think  tliat  Hull  was  bribed  by  the 
^British  to  give  up  the  fort. 

After  tliis  event,  the  people  of  Canada  be- 
came  fearful  of  disobeying  the  government; 
some  that  had  fled  to  the  wilderness  returned 
home;  and  the  friends  of  the  United  States 
were  discouraged,  and  those  of  the  King  en- 
couraged. 

Great  preparations  were  now  made. — the  mi- 
litia Avere  trained  every  week,  and  a  number 
more  called  out;  and  some  hundreds  of  regu- 
lars came  from  tlie  lower  province.  Tlie  army 
now  became  respectable,  and  a  dread  fell  on 
those  who  had  opposed  the  government.  .The 
people  now^  saw  that  it  was  as  much  as  their 
property  and  lives  were  wortli  to  disobey  orders, 
afid  now  what  they  had  been  compelled  to  do, 
after  a  little  while  they  did  from  choice. 

Things  remained  in  this  situation  until  Au- 
gust, when  tJie  parliament  met  for  a  short  ses- 
sion, and  put  all  the  public  money  into  the 
hands  of  the  governor,  and  also  passed  an  act, 
making  it  treason  for  any  person,  man  or  wo- 
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man,  to  speak  against  the  administration,  or  to 
refuse  going,  or  persuading  any  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  from  going  to  war;  and  to  subject  a 
person  to  a  fine  of  30  dollars  who  did  not  de- 
nonnce  a  deserter.  They  strove  hard  also  to  pass 
an  act  to  establish  the  martial  law,  but  the  hill 
>vas  violently  opposed  by  the  friends  of  the, 
people,  particularly  by  J.  Wilcocks,  an  Irish- 
man. The  members  of  parliament  puljlished 
an  address  to  tlic  people,  in  which  they  all  pro- 
mised to  assist  in  the  war,  both  v.  ith  their  coun- 
sel and  arms;  and  wlien  tlie  house  dissolved, 
the  most  of  them  took  the  field.* 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  Brock,  who 
was  indeed  a  very  fine  man,  liad  rendered  him- 
self very  dear  to  all  the  soldiers  at  Fort  George, 
and  to  the  people  in  general. 

In  this  situation  things  remained,  and  tlie 
army  increased,  until  the  invasion  of  the  pro- 
vince  at  Queenston,  an  account  of  wliich  has 
been  laid  before  the  public.  However,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  October, 
1812,  some  Americans  landed  on  the  bank  at 
Queenston,  unobserved;  but  were  soon  disco- 
veied,  and  the  alarm  given,  at  wliich  time  they 
retreated  unseen  (as  it  was  yet  dark)  through 
tiie  village  and  to  Black  Swamp,  4  miles  luick.  r 

*  If*  tlie  inemhers  of  Congress  woalil  net  tlujs,  li 
\\oiild  make  a  •:;reat  iilteration  in  the  war. 

t  The  most  of  these  came  the  next  day.  and  t;a\> 
themselves  up  to  the  British. 
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At  the  same  time  the  Americans  on  the  Unit- 
ed States  side  opened  their  cannon  to  the  Brit- 
ish sliore  to  keep  tliem  from  coming  down  to 
♦he  beach  to  oppose  the  invaders  then  crossing 
\\  ith  boats.  At  the  same  time  the  cannon  from 
two  batteries  were  levelled  against  them  from 
fhc  British  side,  beside  the  fire  from  the  small 
arms  of  four  hundred  soldiers  Avhich  were  sta- 
tioned there  at  that  time.  Yet  through  all  this 
«>pposition  the  brave  Americans  effected  a  land- 
ing, drove  the  Britisii  back  and  took  possession 
of  their  batteries  and  cannon,  which  how  ever 
were  spiked. 

They  remained  in  peace  a  little  while,  when 
Brock  came,'  rallied  about  three  hundred  sol- 
diers, including  Indians,  and  made  an  attempt 
to  retake  a  battery  on  the  side  of  the  slope, 
close  by  Queenston,  and  was  killed,  two  balls 
entering  his  body:  his  aid-dc-camp  fell  at  the 
same  time,  while  on  his  horse  encouraging  the 
people.  The  Americans  were  masters  of  the 
ground  after  tliat  for  four  hours,  in  which  time 
man}'  might  have  landed,  though  it  was  not  the 
rase. 

Expresses  now^  went  down  to  Fort  Greorge, 
8  miles,  and  the  sound  was  on  the  float,  hurry 
])0ys,  or  else  our  dear  general  will  be  kilhvl: 
tifid  otiiers  cried  he  is  wounded,  he  is  wound- 
»'d,  hurry,  hurry,  save  (uir  governor.  Such 
sounds  filled  every  bosom  with  martial  fire.  A 
reinforcement  of  1800  soldiers,  and  6  pieces  of 
iiyins;  artillery  were  soon  in  marching  orders, 
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nnder  geir.  Slieaffe;  tliey  ascended  the  slope 
one  mile  and  a  half  west  of  the  x\meriean  army, 
which  was  then  on  the  heights  al)Ove  Queens- 
ton.  When  they  came  in  sight,  they  all  raised 
the  Indian  war  whoop,  let  loose  tlie  cannon, 
and  rushed  on  with  great  impetuosity.  Tlie 
Americans  seemed  panic  struck,  did  not  form 
orfi2:htto  anv  advantasrc,  but  retreated  a  small 
disLanee,  but  the  awful  chime  was  in  the  way: 
they  surrendered,  and  quarters  were  given,  yet 
the  Indians  who  were  on  the  left  wing,  conti- 
nued to  kill  with  their  ttmiahawks,  whicli  so 
exasperated  gen.  Sheaffe,  that  he  threw  oii*  his 
hat  and  stuck  his  sword  in  tlic  ground  up  to  the 
handle,  and  declared,  that  if  every  man  did  not 
exert  himself  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  kill- 
ing the  Americans,  after  they  had  surrendered, 
he  woi'ld  give  up  the  command  and  go  home. 
The  militia  and  regulars  then,  with  much  ado, 
stopped  the  Indians  from  killing.  No  one  can 
reflect  on  this  scene  without  feeling  his  heart 
bleed  at  the  view  of  human  misery.^ 

When  I  heard  the  cannon  in  the  morning,  I 
took  my  horse  and  rode  down,  and  on  the  road 
met  a  number  of  the  Massaugus  Indians  who 
had  made  their  escape;  these  Indians  arc  a 
very  cowardly  tribe. 

*  The  British  published  thenumbcT  kiMed  on  l]ieir 
side  to  he  30,  hiit  the  true  number  was  400:  »hieily  .In- 
dians and  resjidars.  The  number  on  the  American  side 
was  about  260. 

8  ^ 
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After  this  the  British  contemplated  another 
invasion  immediately,  and  therefore  called  all 
the  militia,  from  1(5  to  oO,  from  the  river  Credit 
round  tlie  head  of  Ontario  to  the  west  side  of 
the  Grand  Iliver,  and  between  the  two  lakes, 
as  also  more  than  one  half  from  the  London 
and  Home  districts  to  Fort  George,  and  other 
stations  on  the  Niai^ara  river  to  Fort  Erie, 
w  hich  made  an  army  of  5000  soldiers.  This  or- 
der \\  as  resisted  with  considerable  spirit,  yet  it 
was  too  late,  for  not  only  the  officers  of  tiie 
army*  and  tlie  Indians  were  engaged  to  com- 
pel obedience,  but  all  the  militia  tliat  had  been , 
in  the  service;  they  thought  it  hard  and  unrea- 
sonable that  they  must  bear  all  the  burden  and 
dangers  of  the  war,  therefore  a  number  of  them 
were  zealously  engaged  to  bring  forward  the 
disol)edient,  although  tiieir  neighbours  and  re- 
lations. An  example  of  this  sort  may  be  named: 
aboul  13  days  after  the  battle,  a  col.  Graham, 
on  Yonge-street,  ordered  his  regiment  to  meet, 
in  order  to  draft  a  number  to  send  to  Fort 
George:  however,  about  40  did  not  appear,  but 
went  out  into  Whiteehurch  township,  nearly  a 
wilderness,  and  there  joined  about  80  more, 
who  had  fled  from  different  places.  When  the 
regiment  met,  there  were  present  some  who  had 
liberty  of  absence  a  few  days  from  Fort  George, 
these  with  others  volunteered  their  services  to 

*  At  time,  many  a  boy  thought  he  grew  a  mighty 
man  iu  a  few  days. 
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col.  Graham,  to  the  number  of  160,  to  go  and 
fetch  them  in,  to  uhich  the  colonel  agreed,  but 
ordered  them  to  take  no  arms;  but  when  they 
found  tliey  must  not  take  arms,  they  would  not 
go.  At  the  first  of  December  they  had  increas- 
ed to  about  300:  about  which  time,  as  I  was  ou 
my  way  to  Kingston  to  obtain  a  passport  to 
leave  this  province,  I  saw  about  50  of  tliem 
near  Smith's  creek,  in  Newcastle  district,  on 
the  main  road,  with  fife  and  drum,  beating  for 
volunteers,  crying  huzza  for  Madison. 

Xone  of  the  people  in  this  district  bore  arms 
at  that  time,  except  12  at  Pres'quisle  harbour. 
They  were  universally  in  favour  of  the  United 
States,  and  if  ever  another  army  is  landed  in 
Canada,  this  would  be  the  best  place,  which 
would  be  100  miles  from  any  British  force,  and 
before  one  could  march  there,  many  of  the  Ca- 
nada militia  would  desert,  especially  if  the 
ximerican  army  was  large,  say  50,000.  But 
whenever  the  Americans  attempt  to  land  ^vhere 
there  is  an  army,  that  army  will  fight  till  tliey 
ave  nearly  all  destroyed,  for  they  (hire  not  re- 
bel, not  having  now  any  faith  in  any  offers  of 
protection  in  a  rebellion,  as  they  have  been  de- 
ceived.  Indeed  many  of  the  militia  are  consi- 
derably exasperated  agiiinst  the  invaders,  foF 
they  think  that  it  is  hard  that  they  should  feel 
the  misery  of  war  who  have  no  agency  in  the 
councils  of  England,  and  know  that  the  United 
States  government  cannot  force  any  man  over 
the  line,  of  course  those  that  come,  they  view 
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void  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  therefore  de- 
serve to  be  killed  for  their  intrusion. 

In  August,  the  inhabitants  were  called  toge- 
ther, in  order  that  all  who  had  not  taken  tlie 
oath  of  allegiance  might  take  it  without  excep- 
tion. However,  some  refused,  some  were  put 
in  cells,  and  others  were  not  dealt  so  hard  with. 
Many  took  the  oath  rather  than  suff'er  thus. 

Some  time  in  the  month  of  November,  th& 
Americans  became  masters  of  Lake  Ontario,, 
w  hich  was  very  grievous  to  the  British.  About 
the  same  time,  the  governor  issued  a  proclama- 
tion ordering  all  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  residing  in  the  province  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada, w  ho  had  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, to  leave  the  province  by  applying  at 
certain  boards  o^  inspection  appointed  to  ex- 
amine into  the  claims  of  those  who  asked  that 
privilege;  and  all  who  did  not  so  receive  pass- 
ports, and  leave  the  province  by  the  first  of 
January,  1813,  and  still  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  should  be  considered  as  alien 
enemies  and  spies,  and  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ingly. This  proclamation  was  of  short  dura- 
tion and  but  little  circulated;  of  course,  but  few 
received  the  benefit  which  they  ought  to  have 
bad,  according  to  Jay's  treaty. 

The  victories  that  the  British  obtained  over 
Hull  at  Detroit,  and  Van  Rensselcar  at  Qneens- 
ton,  were  very  encouraging  to  the  different 
tribes  of  Indians  to  engage  with  them  in  the 
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war.  At  the  commencement  of  the  contest,  tlje 
most  of  the  Indians  refused  to  take  any  part  in 
the  war,  allegins;  that  the  Americans  were  too 
numerous;  but  tiiey  were  then  told  that  al- 
though tliey  were  numerous,  but  few  would 
come  over,  as  tlie  government  could  not  com- 
pel them;  and  that  if  they  did  not  fight  tliey 
Avould  loose  their  land.  Some  of  the  white  i^eo- 
ple  were  also  led  to  believe,  that  they  would 
be  deprived  of  their  land  and  other  property. 
In  the  coyrse  of  the  summer,  on  the  line  be- 
tween fort  Greorge  and  fort  Erie,  there  were  not 
more  than  1000  Indians  under  arms  at  one 
time.  These  Indians  go  to  and  fro  as  they 
please,  to  the  country  and  back,  and  are  very 
troublesome  to  the  women  when  their  luisbands 
are  gone,  as  they  plunder  and  take  what  they 
please,  and  often  beat  the  women,  to  force  them 
to  give  them  whiskey,  even  when  they  are  not 
in  possession  of  any;  and  when  they  see  any 
man  that  has  not  gone  to  the  lines,  they  call 
him  a  Yankee,  and  threaten  to  kill  him  for  not 
going  to  tight;  and  indeed  in  some  instances, 
their  threats  have  been  put  in  execution.  They 
act  with  great  authority  and  rage,  since  they 
have  stained  their  hands  with  human  blood. 

The  inhabitants  at  large  would  be  extremely 
glad  to  get  out  of  their  present  miserable  situa- 
tion, at  almost  any  rate;  but  they  dare  not  ven- 
ture a  rebellion,  without  being  sure  of  protec- 
tion. And  as  they  now  do  not  expect  that  the 
American  government  will  ever  send  in  a  suffi- 
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ciently  large  army  to  afford  them  a  security, 
should  they  rebel,  tliey  feel  it  their  duty  to  kill 
all  they  can  while  they  are  coming  over,  that 
tiiey  may  discourage  any  more  from  invading 
the  province,  that  the  government  may  give  up 
the  idea  of  conquering  it,  and  withdraw  their 
forces,  that  they  may  go  home  also;  for  they 
are  greatly  distressed  in  leaving  their  families 
so  long,  many  of  whom  are  in  a  suffering  con- 
dition. 

Ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
there  has  been  no  collection  of  debts  by  law,  in 
tlie  upper  part  of  the  province,  and  towards  the 
fiiU  in  no  part;  nor  would  one  pay  another. 
No  person  can  get  credit  from  any  one  to  the 
amount  of  one  dollar;  nor  can  any  one  sell  any 
of  their  property  for  any  price,  except  provi- 
sion or  clothing;  for  tliose  who  have  money, 
are  determined  to  keep  it  for  the  last  resort. 
No  business  is  carried  on  by  any  person,  ex- 
cept what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  time. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  province,  all  the 
schools  are  broken  up,  and  no  preaching  is 
lieard  in  all  the  land.  All  is  gloomy — all  is 
war  and  misery. 

Upon  the  declaration  of  war,  the  governor 
laid  an  embargo  on  all  the  flour,  wheat,  and 
pork  tlien  in  the  province,  destined  for  market, 
which  A\  as  at  a  time  Avlien  very  little  had  left 
the  province.  The  next  harvest  was  truly 
bountiful,  as  also  the  cro])S  of  corn,  buckwheat, 
and  peas:  the  most  of  which  were  gathered,  ex 
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eept  the  buckwheat,  which  was  on  tlie  grounii 
when  all  the  people  were  called  away  after  the 
battle  of  C|iiecnston;  so  tliat  the  people  liave 
a  plenty  of  provision  as  yet  (April,  1813.)  But 
should  the  war  continue,  tliey  must  suffer,  as 
not  moi;ei  tlian  one  half  of  the  farmers,  especial- 
ly of  the  ui)per  part  of  Canada,  sowed  any  win- 
ter grain,  because  when  they  ought  to  have 
done  it,  they  were  called  away  to  tlie  lines. 
Although  I  say  that  the  people  in  general  have 
grain  enough,  yet  some  women  are  now  suffer- 
ing for  bread,  as  their  liusbands  are  on  the 
lines,  and  they  and  their  children  have  no  mo- 
ney nor  credit,  nor  can  they  get  any  work  to  do. 

As  soon  as  the  snow  fell  in  Canada,  and  the 
sleigliing  became  good,  (wliicli  was  in  the  last 
of  Xoveraber)  the  British  exerted  themselves 
to  the  utmost  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the 
war.  A  large  price  was  offei*ed  for  flour  and 
pork,  particularly  near  the  line  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  state  of  New-York,  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  near  the  line  of  Vermont  and  Xew- 
Hampshire,  in  order  to  get  a  large  supply  for 
another  year,  and  to  induce  tlie  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  transgress  the  laws;  and  it 
appears  that  some,  by  the  love  of  money,  were 
prevailed  upon  to  do  it. 

In  the  mouths  of  December  and  January, 
some  hundreds  of  sleighs  were  almost  constant- 
ly on  the  road  from  Montreal  and  other  places 
in  the  lower  province,  carrying  provisions  and 
military  stores  to  Kingston,   York,  Niagara, 
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and  oiher  parts  in  the  upper  province.  But 
\vhcre  all  tliese  provisions  came  from  I  am  not 
able  to  say. 

About  this  time  in  December^  the  British  also 
Avere  making  preparations  to  assemble  a  large 
force  at  Kingston,  in  order  to  cross  the  lower 
end  of  Lake  Ontario  on  the  ice,  and  if  possible 
to  destroy  the  American  vessels  hiving  at  Sack- 
ett's  Harbour,  which  they  considered  as  poAver- 
i'ul  and  dangerous:  and  to  effect  this  tliey  were 
determined  to  lay  out  all  their  strengtii,  or  all 
that  they  possihly  could  spare  for  that  busi- 
ness.* 

In  the  month  of  December  about  120  ship 
carpenters  came  from  the  lower  province  to 
Kingston  and  York,  in  order  to  build  7  vessels 
on  Lake  Ojitario.  The  government  expected 
to  have  them  finished  by  the  time  the  ice  was 
out  of  the  lake,  which  7?  with  4  that  were  then 
nearly  fit  for  nse,  would  make  a  fleet  of  11  sail, 
Avhich  it  was  thought  would  be  sufficient  to  re- 
gain possession  of  Lake  Ontario.     However,  I 

*  Some  time  in  February,  information  reached  the 
United  States  that  the  governor  of  the  lower  province 
liad  arrived  at  Kingston  with  5000  troops,  wliich,  toge- 
ther with  what  was  stationed  there,  and  with  what 
might  be  collected  of  the  militia  round  about,  would 
make  an  army  of  9000  strong:  and  I  have  wondered  why 
they  did  not  make  an  attempt  while  tJie  iee  was  strong; 
but  as  it  was  not  done,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  tho 
militia  would  not  go  over  for  that  purpose,  as  the  law 
does  not  oblige  them. 
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am  fully  of  opinion  that  the  British  will  not  be 
able  to  finish  more  than  3  before  the  ice  leaves 
the  lake. 

Some  little  time  before  Hull  invaded  tlie  pro- 
vince, there  was  an  armistice  entered  into  by 
the  commanders  of  the  armies  on  both  sides  of 
the  line,  at  which  time  a  number  of  militia 
were  permitted  to  go  home,  and  which  was  a 
joyful  thing  to  them.  When  this  armistice  was 
made  known  to  Mr.  Madison  he  refused  to 
agree  to  it,  and  when  notice  was  given  of  his 
refusal  to  the  governor  of  Canada,  all  tlie  mi- 
litia were  called  back.  Some  time  before  the 
battle  of  C^ueenston,  there  was  anotlier  armis- 
tice agreed  upon  for  an  unlimited  time,  but  the 
conditions  were  such,  that  if  either  party  Avished 
to  commence  hostilities,  that  party  should  give 
the  other  four  days  notice.  Immediately  upon 
this  agreement,  almost  all  the  militia  were  per- 
mitted to  go  home,  and  about  one  half  of  them 
had  got  some  miles  on  the  road,  and  some  that 
lived  nigh  tothe  line  had  got  once  more  to  the 
bosom  of  their  families,  with  the  sweet  hope  of 
never  again  returning  to  the  place  of  danger 
and  death.  But  oh,  hard  fate!  notice  was  sent 
ffom  the  American  side  that  the  armistice  must 
end  in  four  days;  of  course,  all  tlie  militia  that 
had  got  home,  or  on  their  way,  were  called 
back  again,  and  witli  a  heavy'  heart  many  a 
man  parted  with  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and 
•'liildren  of  his  love,  for  the  last  time. 
9 
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The  Indians  are  forbid  bv  the  British  sjo- 
vernment  from  crossing  the  lines  at  any  time  or 
place,  and  are  watched  and  guarded  for  fear 
they  will;  for  the  British  know  that  if  tlie  In- 
dians were  permitted  to  cross  and  commit  de- 
predations on  tlie  United  States  side,  that  it 
Mould  unite  all  the  people  against  them. *^ 

Tliey  told  me  that  none  of  tlie  Indians  took 
any  scalps  from  women  or  children  but  only 
from  those  whom  they  had  killed  in  battle;  but 
ihey  wislied  that  the  governor  would  give 
them  money  for  scalps,  they  would  kill  plenty. 
I  was  told  when  they  took  these  scalps  down 
to  Fort  Greorge,  the  governor  and  col.  Claus 
reproved  them  for  their  conduct,  and  told  them 
to  take  no  more  scalps  at  any  time  or  place. 

In  making  these  remarks  I  do  not  wisli  to 
be  understood  that  I  believe  the  British  govern- 
ment is  too  good  to  wish  or  permit  the  Indians 
to  kill  and  scalp  any  that  lies  in  their  power. 
1  do  not  pretend  to  say  or  judge  how  this  is, 
but  I  was  led  to  believe  that  the  British  did  not 
allow  the  Indians  to  take  scalps  or  else  they 
kept  the  thing  very  secret.  However,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  determine. 

The  inhabitants  in  general  feel  as  if  they 
were  fightins:  against  their  own  fathers,  bro- 

*  The  Indians  took  a  number  of  scalps  at  the  buttle 
of  Hrownstown;  1  asked  some  m  ho  stopped  at  my  house, 
if  the  j^overnof  gave  them  money  for  them,  they  told 
me  not:  but  thoy  said  they  took  them  to  show  tlie  a;o- 
-((liiior  how  many  they  killed. 
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thers,  and  sons,  wliich  in  many  instances  is  ac- 
tually the  case.  In  the  first  of  the  war  the  peo- 
ple of  Canada  seemed  panic  struck;  they  ceas- 
ed from  all  business,  they  even  neglected  to 
prepare  or  eat  food,  until  hunger  compelled 
them  to  it.  However,  after  a  while  they  began 
to  do  a  little  work,  yet  only  ^\  hat  was  needful 
at  the  present  time. 

Tiie  opinion  of  many  in  Canada  now  is  that 
the  province  ought  now  to  be  conquered  for  tlie 
good  of  the  inhabitants  on  both  sides,  for  many 
in  Canada  siiice  the  war,  on  tlie  British  side, 
have  showed  themselves  strong  friends  to  the 
United  States,  and  are  marked  by  tiie  British 
government  as  objects  of  revenge  on  that  ac- 
count. Here  there  has  been  a  considerable 
number  of  Indians  killed  by  the  Americans, 
Avhich  has  so  exasperated  those  now  alive,  that 
should  there  be  a  treaty  made,  and  those  In- 
dians allowed  as  much  liberty  as  they  now 
have,  they  would  continually  be  crossing  tlie 
line  and  committing  murders  on  the  inhabitants 
of  the  frontiers  to  revenge  the  loss  of  their  kin- 
dred. And  also  because  there  has  a  number  of 
Americans  left  the  province  since  the  war,  ei- 
ther by  permission  or  without,  and  a  number  of 
these  fiave  land  and  other  property  there  which 
they  never  can  obtain  again,  except  the  pro- 
vince is  conquered:  for  it  must  be  noticed  that 
all  the  land  in  Canada  has  been  given  to  the 
first  settlers  by  tlie  Ring,  and  it  is  specified  in 
every  original  deed,  which  is  a  deed  of  gift. 
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that  no  person  can  hold  it  by  transferment  more 
than  one  year,  except  they  take  tlie  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  his  majesty.  Now,  although  this 
is  the  law,  and  it  is  so  specified  in  every  ori- 
ginal deed,  yet  very  few  people  knew  it  to  be 
the  case  that  went  from  the  United  States  and 
bought  land,  of  course  many  have  lived  there 
on  their  land  a  number  of  years  without  taking 
the  oath,  and  as  many  of  such  have  come  a^^  ay 
rather  than  take  the  oath,  of  course  their  lands, 
according  to  law,  will  fall  back  to  the  King. 

After  "the  battle  of  Queen ston,  the  British 
continued  to  augment  their  forces  on  the  line 
between  Forts  George  and  Erie. 

About  the  20th  of  Oct.  was  the  usual  time 
for  a  number  of  Indians  from  Lake  Simcoe, 
principally  of  the  Massaugas  tribe,  to  assemble 
at  York,  (about  1200  in  number)  in  order  to 
hold  their  fall  council,  and  receive  their  gifts. 

Gen.  Shealfe  met  them  there,  and  after  they 
had  received  their  gifts,  proposed  to  the  warri- 
ors to  go  to  Fort  George  and  engage  in  the  war. 
However  they  declined  going,  as  their  squaws 
were  with  them. 

The  general  then  gave  tliem  a  very  large  ox 
and  two  barrels  of  whiskey,  upon  which  they 
had  a  merry  feast  and  a  ^^  ar  dance;  at  the  same 
time  they  "declared  war  against  the  United 
States  in'  a  formal  manner.  In.  moving  in  a 
circuitous  form,  whenever  they  came  towards 
the  United  States,  they  held  up  then-  hatchet, 
gave  a  strike  in  the  air  and  a  yell. 
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This  was  about  3  o'clock,  and  by  ^,  about 
3;i0  embarked  and  as  many  move  riflemen  with 
the  general  for  Fort  George,  and  the  old  In- 
dians  and  squaws  returned  to  Lake  Simcoe. 

The  garrison  at  York  was  then  almost  desti- 
tute of  soldiers,  but  in  a  little  time  the  militia 
to  a  considerable  amount  were  called  in. 

About  this  time,  or  a  little  after,  the  Ameri- 
cans came  on  shore  18  miles  above  Kingston, 
and  burnt  a  vessel  belonging  to  Mr.  Faiitield, 
and  took  another  on  the  lake. 

Things  remained  in  this  situation  till  about 
the  20th  of  Nov.  when  gen.  Chandler  invaded 
Canada,  about  50  miles  from  Montreal,  witli 
300  soldiers.  It  appears  that  in  destroying  an 
old  fortification  some  of  the  men  v»ere  killed. 

On  the  27th  of  Nov.  gen.  Siuyth  made  an 
attempt  to  crc<s  from  Black  Rock  into  Canada 
(river  one  mile  wide)  he  first  sent  300  soldiers 
and  sailors  under  capt.  King:  tliey  stormed  ^ 
]>atteries,  and  spiked  the  cannon  with  tlie  loss 
of  40. 

About  10  o'clock  the  same  day,  some  sol- 
diers went  over,  burnt  some  houses  and  brought 
away  considerable  plunder. 

After  gen.  Smyth  had  embarked  the  troops 
twice  he  gave  over  the  project,  and  for  which 
he  has  been  severely  censured  by  many:  but 
upon  the  wliole,  perhaps  it  was  best,  as  at  that 
time  he  was  not  able  to  take  over  with  him 
more  that  2;"i00  soldiers,  which  was  not  enough, 
a.s  the  British  had  at  that  time  5000  soldiers 
9  * 
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on  the  line  between  Forts  George  and  Erie,  a 
dis Lance  of  34  miles  only. 

As  Hmyth  and  his  army  was  seen  by  the 
Britisli  coming  over  and  twice  returning  back, 
it  was  conlidently  reported  and  generally  be- 
lieved, that  the  American  army  had  mutinized. 

This  verjt^inuch  encouraged  the  inhabitants, 
judging  frora'^hence  tliat  the  soldiers  would  not 
coine^pver  afe^ll;  knowing  also  that  many  had 
refused  so  t^^  do  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Queenston.        a 

After  this,  as  the  winter  was  coming  on,  the 
British  calculated  that  they  should  not  be  in- 
vaded again,  at  least  till  the  ice  of  the  river  be- 
came strong;  the  col.  of  each  regiment  there- 
fore permitted  the  principal  part  of  the  militia 
to  go  home. 

The  following  remarlcs  resjjicHng  the  pro- 
gress of  the  war,  are  made  from  information 
received  from  the  public  jjapers  and  other 
sources,  and  from  my  knoicledge  of  the  pro- 
vince and  adjacent  jJarts,  in  ichich  the  opera- 
tions of  the  war  have  been  continued  to  this 
date,  and  from  my  knowledge  of  the  British 
qpcers,  ^c. — for  on  the  29th  of  Dec.  I  crossed 
the  line  at  Ogdensburgh. 

It  appears  that  from  the  time  of  the  partial 
invasion  of  gen.  Smyth,  that  there  was  nothing 
of  note  done  till  tlie  defeat  of  a  part  of  the 
north-western  army,  under  the  command  of 
gen.  AVincbestcr,  on  the  S2d  of  January,  1813^ 
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near  tlie  rapids  of  the  Miami,  which  is  about 
6j  miles  south  of  Detroit. 

Winchester's  army  was  about  1000  strong, 
and  was  attacked  by  nearly  double  tliat  num- 
ber of  British  and  Indians,  and  as  the  battle 
was  obstinately  contested,  nearly  400  Ameri- 
cans  were  killed,  the  rest  were  made  prisoners, 
about  600.  All  the  militia  taken  were  paroled 
and  sent  home,  not  to  fight  in  the  war  again. 

About  the  l;2th  of  Feb.  capt.  Forsyth,  com- 
manding a  company  of  U.  S.  troops  (riilemen) 
at  Ogdensburgh,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswegat- 
chie  river,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  70  miles  below 
Sackett's  harbour,  marched  witli  200  men  up 
the  river  12  miles,  and  crossed  over  to  Cana- 
da to  a  little  village  (Brockville)  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  where  the  British  kept  a  garrison 
of  about  60  soldiers,  which  he  took  with  some 
military  stores,  without  loss. 

This  so  exasperated  the  British,  that  they 
collected  a  force  of  about  1200,  about  the  20th 
of  the  same  mouth,  chiefly  militia,  and  crossed 
the  river  from  Prescott  (two  miles)  effected  a 
landing  in  spite  of  Forsyth  and  his  riflemen — 
drove  tliem  9  miles  to  Black  Lake,  with  con- 
siderable loss  on  both  sides. 

They  burnt  all  the  buildings  of  the  garrison 
at  that  place,  which  however  was  of  little  va- 
lue, as  they  were  at  least  100  years  old,  having 
been  built  by  the  French,  and  were  badly  situ- 
ated. The  British  also  carried  off  much  mili- 
tary stores. 
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On  tlie  Sitli  or  ^jtli  of  April,  com,  Ciiaun- 
cey  with  about  16  sail  of  vessels,  and  general 
Dearborn  with  about  2000  soldiers  and  sailors, 
left  Sackett's  harbour,  for  York,  on  the  British 
side  of  Lake  Ontario,  distant  190  miles,  and 
arrived  there  on  the  morning  of  the  37th  at  7 
o'clock. 

The  American  army  began  to  land  in  boats 
about  8  o'clock,  one  mile  up  the  lake  from  the 
fort,  and  two  from  the  town,  or  west  of  the 
town  and  fort.  At  this  place  the  banks  are 
liigh  and  the  woods  tliick.  They  were  met 
by  the  British  force,  Indians,  a  few  regulars 
and  militia  under  gen.  Sheafte,  in  number 
about  800  strong.  In  about  two  hours,  in  spite 
of  the  Jlritish,  15  or  1(500  landed  undt'r  the 
command  of  gen.  Pike;  the  British  then  retreat- 
ed towards  the  fort,  ^vhile  the  Americans  pur- 
sued them,  and  wiien  within  about  300  yards 
of  it,  a  tremendous  explosion  took  place,  of 
powder  and  combustibles  that  liad  been  con- 
cealed under  ground,  and  whicli  spread  death 
and  destruction  among  the  American  army  and 
Britisli  also. 

The  number  of  killed  by  this  explosion  is 
not  yet  fully  ascertained;  gen.  Dearborn  thinks 
it  is  more  than  100,  among  which  was  gen.  Pike. 
About  300  was  lost  in  all. 

After  this  explosion  the  command  fell  upon 
col.  Pierce,  who  soon  took  possession  of  the 
fort,  which  the  British  left,  as  com.  Channcey 
had  got  some  of  his  fleet  within  600  yards  of 
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the  fort,  and  was  Mng  upon  it.  The  British 
moved  dowu  to  the  town,  (one  mile)  after  hav- 
ing  set  fire  to  some  of  tlie  public  stores,  and  one 
vessel  nearly  finished.  Gen.  Sheaffe  moved 
ott'witli  what  regular  troops  were  left,  towards 
Kingston,  and  left  orders  with  tlie  commanding 
officer  of  the  militia  ((r.  S.  Mitchell)  to  make 
the  best  terms  he  could. 

About  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  Ameri- 
can flag  was  hoisted,  and  by  3,  all  was  peace, 
and  a  capitulation  was  agreed  upon:  all  the 
militia  were  paroled,  about  400,  and  all  the 
naval  and  milil;ary  stores  were  given  up. 

On  ttie  first  of  May  the  troops  were  embark- 
ed, but  owing  to  contrary  winds,  did  not  leave 
York  till  the  8th,  but  the  same  evening  they 
reached  the  4  mile  creek,  a  little  below  Fort 
Niagara,  and  unladed  some  of  the  stores. 

On  the  next  Sunday  evening  two  vessels 
sailed  for  the  head  of  the  lake  to  get  some  Brit- 
ish stores,  which  they  effected  without  loss,  and 
returned  on  Tuesday. 

On  the  l-^tli,  com.  Chauncoy  arrived  at  Sack- 
ett's  harbour,  where  gen.  Pike  was  interred 
witli  the  honours  of  war. 

On  the  1st,  2d  and  3d  of  May,  the  British 
forces  of  regulars  and  militia,  under  gen.  Proc- 
tor, and  Indians  under  Tecumseh,  in  all  about 
3000  strong,  attacked  gen.  Harrison  in  Fort 
Meigs.  On  the  4t!i  or  nth,  about  9  o'clock, 
gen.  Clay  arrived  witli  800  Kentucky  volun- 
teers,  in  boats,   up  the   Miami — landed  and 
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made  a  heroic  push  upon  the  Britisli  and  In- 
dians, then  lighting  hefore  Fort  Meigs — they 
were  drove  off*  and  tlie  cannon  spiked.  However 
they  neglected  to  go  into  the  fort,  or  back  to 
tiie  boats — were  drawn  some  distance  into  the 
Avoods  by  skirmishes  Avith  the  Indians:  they 
Avere  surrounded  by  the  British,  and  650  fell 
into  their  liands,  dead  or  alive,  thougli  chiefly 
alive. 

xVHcr  this  the  Americans  obtained  some  small 
advantages  over  the  British,  who  on  the  9th  of 
April  raised  the  siege  and  returned;  after  whicli 
gen.  Harrison  left  the  command  of  the  fort  to 
gen.  Clay,  and  went  to  the  soutii. 

On  the  27th  of  May,*  gen.  Dearborn,  Lewis 
and  others,  embarked  with  com.  Chauncey  on 
board  the  fleet,  at  Fort  Niagara,  to  the  number 
of  about  4000  stronj;.'  They  landed  about  two 
miles  from  Fort  George,  up  the  lake,  near  the 
light  house:  the  vessels  anchored  within  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  of  the  shore:  with  boats  the  army 
was  landed  by  the  assistance  of  the  cannon 
from  the  fleet,  in  spite  of  tlie  opposition  of  about 
3000  British  forces,  with  some  flying  artillery, 
under  gen.  Vincent.  After  about  half  an  hour 
hard  fighting,  the  British  retreated  towards 
Fort  George,  which  was  much  injured  from  the 
tiring  of  two  vessels  in  the  month  of  the  river, 
and  some  batteries  on  the  east  side.  Tiie  Brit- 
ish did  not  go  in,  but  gave  orders  to  blow  it 

*  Just  30  days  after  the  capture  of  York. 
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up;  and  the  cannon  of  all  the  batteries  on  the 
line,  from  Fort  George  to  Erie,  were  opened 
upon  the  American  shore,  which  continued  all 
night,  and  in  the  morning  were  bursted,  and 
all  the  places  were  evacuated,  after  much  de- 
struction of  barracks  and  public  stores. 

The  British  continued  their  retreat  to  the 
west  of  Fort  George,  on  a  road  which  leads 
through  black  swamp,  which  connects  it  with 
the  main  road  to  40  mile  creek,  10  miles  from 
Fort  George. 

On  the  next  day,  the  whole  British  force 
from  the  Niagara  river,  met  at  40  mile  creek, 
31  miles  from  Niagara,  where  they  made  a 
stand. 

In  a  little  time  the  American  army  entered 
Fort  George  and  hoisted  the  flag. 

The  next  evening,  col.  Preston  crossed  over 
from  Black  Rock,  and  took  possession  of  Fort 
Erie;  at  the  same  time  he  published  an  address 
to  the  people,  inviting  them  to  come  and  enrol 
their  names  with  him  and  claim  the  protection 
of  the  United  States;  at  the  same  time  warning 
them  that  if  they  did  not  they  should  be  dealt 
with  in  a  rigorous  manner.  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  of  them  came.  After  he  had  been  there 
a  short  time,  he  destroyed  the  fort  and  went  to 
Fort  George. 

The  number  of  killed  in  this  action  at  Fort 
George,  must  be  considerable  on  both  sides, 
tliougii  it  is  not  yet  know  n. 
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It  appears  tliat  in  3  days  after,  on  the  31st, 
that  com.  Chauncey  sailed  with  liis  fleet,  for 
Saekett's  liarbour  with  gen.  Lewis,  and  that 
£;cn.  Boyd  took  the  command  under  gen.  Dear- 
born. 

^  On  the  1st  of  June,  gen.  Winder  with  2000 
troops  left  Fort  George  in  pursuit  of  tlje  ]?rit- 
ish,  who  had  made  a  stand  at  the  40  mile  creek. 

On  the  4th,  gen.  Chandler,  with  2000  more, 
marched  to  join  gen.  Winder.  On  the  approach 
of  Winder  tlie  British  retreated  18  miles,  to 
the  head  of  Burlington  Bay,  where  they  tiirew 
up  intrenchments.  Part  of  tlie  American  army 
proceeded  10  miles  farther,  to  the  .lO  mile  creek, 
and  encamped  on  Saturday  night,  the  5th.  On 
Sunday  morning  before  light  it  was  very  dark. 
About  i>00  regulars  under  gen.  Vincent,  and  some 
Indians  under  tlie  chief  Norton,  unperceived 
broke,  into  the  American  camp,  took  possession 
of  7  pieces  of  cannon,  which  tliey  turned  against 
their  foes — the  confusion  was  great — generals 
Winder  and  Chandler  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  many  more — five  pieces  of  cannon  were 
taken.  The  Americans  fought  well — the  Brit- 
ish retired,  leaving  l.iO  behind  them:  however 
they  were  not  pursued. 

The  same  day  gen.  Dearborn  sent  orders  for 
the  American  army  to  return  to  Fort  George, 
as  he  had  seen  several  British  vessels  sail  for 
tlie  head  of  the  lake,  which  he  supposed  in- 
tended to  land  reinforcements,  which  was  done. 
At  the  same  time  sir  James  Yeo  appeared  w  ith 
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liis  fleet  off  the  40  mile  creek,  and  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  American  army,  stating 
that  it  must  of  necessity  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  British. 

^  The  American  army  tlicn  returned  to  Fort 
George,  ha^'ing  lost  a  considerahle  number,  be- 
ing taken  prisoners  by  the  Indians  and  militia, 
Mho  hung  on  the  skirts  of  tlie  army,  nearly 
throughout  their  march. 

On  the  next  day  all  the  British  army  return- 
ed to  the  40  mile  creek.  At  the  same  time  the 
British  took  12  boats  on  their  return  to  Fort 
George,  with  the  baggage  of  the  officcrs.* 

On  the  ^9th  of  May,  (two  days  after  j-en. 
Dearborn  landed  at  Niagara)  6  British  ves'sels 
and  30  boats  appeared  before  Sacketfs  har- 
bour, from  which  nearly  1200  men  eflected  a 
landing  a  little  above  the  harbour.  They  drove 
the  Americans  back  nearly  a  mile,  with  consi- 
derable loss:  however,  they  were  obliged  to  re- 
treat to  their  vessels  andieave  many  behind. 

As  the  victory  was  doubtful  for  some  time^ 
the  Americans  set  fire  to  all  the  military  stores 
in  that  place,  among  which  was  some  taken  at 
York. 

The  British  were  commanded  by  general 
Sheaffe,  and  the  Ueet  by  Yeo:  the  Americaiis 
by  gen.  Brown,  of  the  militia:  col.  Mills  and 
col.  Backus  were  killed  early  in  the  action. 

'About  this  time  the  British  captured  two  schooners 
Oil  Lake  Chanipluin. 

10 
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On  the  IStli  of  June,  15  days  after  Dearborn 
had  landed  at  Niagara  in  Canada,  tlie  British 
fleet  of  7  sail  of  large  and  some  small  vessels, 
captured  2  schooners  and  some  boats  near  the 
18  mile  creek,  12  miles  east  of  Niagara,  on  the 
United  States  shore  of  the  lake.  They  were 
laden  with  hospital  stores  for  the  army. 

On  the  15th,  some  soldiers  landed  from  the 
fleet,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Genessee  river,  and 
took  ofl*  from  the  village  of  Charlotteville,  500 
barrels  of  flour  and  pork,  and  a  large  boat  load- 
ed with  1200  bushels  of' corn,  destined  for  the 
army  at  Niagara. 

On  the  18th,  they  landed  at  Sodus,  burnt 
some  buildings,  and  carried  oft'  300  barrels  of 
flour. 

About  the  S3d  of  June,  eapt.  Chauncey,  of 
-frne  of  the  American  vessels  captured  one  of 
the  British  vessels  (the  Lady  Murray,  laden 
with  military  stores.) 

On  the  24th  of  June,  gen.  Deaj'born  sent  out 
^yO  men,  under  col.  Boerstler,  in  pursuit  of 
some  British  near  the  beaver  dam,  16  miles 
from  Fort  Greorge:  they  were  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  British  and  Indians,  and  all  killed 
or  taken. 

On  the  S/th  of  June,  gen.  De  Rottenburgh 
arrived  in  Upper  Canada,  as  governor  of  the 
same. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  250  British  crossed  over 
the  Niagara  river,  below  Squaw  Island,  and 
marched  up  to  Black  Rock;  the  militia  in  that 
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place  (only  a  few)  retreated,  and  the  British 
burnt  the  barracks  and  blockhouse,  took  some 
salt,  flour  and  pork,  3  field  pieces,  and  one 
twelve  pounder.  In  a  little  time  the  militia  re- 
inforced— come  upon  tlie  British — an  engage- 
ment took  place  for  15  minutes,  when  the  Brit- 
ish retreated  over  the  river  with  some  loss. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  200  British  attacked 
the  American  picket  guards:  detachments  were 
sent  out,  and  drove  them  back  with  loss. 
About  tliis  time  gen.  Dearborn  received  orders 
to  resign  the  command  of  the  army,  and  gen. 
Wilkinson  took  it. 

The  Slst  of  July,  F.ort  Meigs  was  besieged 
by  the  British  and  Indians,  2000  strong.  How- 
ever, it  appeared  tiiat  they  made  a  heroic  re- 
sistance under  maj.  Croghan,  and  that  they  re- 
tired a  little;  and  that  gen.  Harrison  was  on 
his  way  to  the  fort  with  reinforcements. 

On  the  23d  of  July,  six  British  vessels  came 
near  to  Erie  and  made  some  little  attempts  to 
injure  the  American  fleet  under  com.  Perry, 
which  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  tlie  British. 

On  the  gyth  of  July,  com.  Chauncey  sailed 
from  Fort  George,  witli  his  fleet,  to  the  head 
of  Lake  Ontario  (40  miles)  where  lie  landed 
some  troops,  with  an  intention  of  attacking 
some  of  the  British  and  Indians  stationed  on 
high  ground,  distant  7  miles,  on  the  south  of 
Burlington  Bay;  however,  it  w  as  not  done. 

The  fleet  remained  there  one  day,  and  then 
trailed  down  and  across  to  York  (60  miles.) 
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The  British  stationed  there,  retired  before  the 
fleet  come  to  anchor;  they  remained  there  two 
days,  and  when  they  left  it,  took  off  6  or  700 
barrels  of  flour,  some  boats  and  other  things — 
the  barracks  and  public  store  houses  were 
burnt.  A  number  of  the  inhabitants  come  off 
with  the  fleet. 

On  the  2i\  of  August,  1200  British  landed 
from  Lake  Champlaiu  at  Plattsburgh;  what 
little  force  was  there  retreated  with  safety:  they 
])urnt  all  the  public  buildings  in  the  place: 
there  was  no  stores  there. 

About  the  7th,  the  British  fleet  came  near 
Fort  George  and  the  American  fleet,  which 
pursued  them,  but  did  not  come  up  with  them.* 
Both  of  the  fleets  were  manceuvering  in  sight  of 
eacli  other  for  3  days,  at  length  the  British  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  off  two  of  tlie  American 
schooners,  viz.  the  Julia  of  3  guns,  and  the 
Growler  of  5.  It  appears  that  w  hen  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Julia  (Trent)  saw  it  was  impossible 
to  escape,  he  hove  his  little  vessel  along  side 
of  the  British  commander's  vessel  (the  Wolfe) 
and  the  Royal  George,  and  fired  30  rounds. 
The  Giowler  was  captured. 

It  also  appears,  tliat  on  the  8th  of  August, 
two  other  schooners  were  upset  in  a  gale,  viz. 
the  Scourge  of  8  guns,  and  the  Hamilton;  16 
persons  were  saved  out  of  90.  Two  others 
have  been  condemned  as  unfit  for  service,  viz. 

*  TLe  force  of  the  two  fleets  was  about  equal. 
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tlie  Fair  American  and  tlie  Pert.     Tliese  di's 
asters  happened  near  tlie  liead  of  the  lake. 

On  the  l/th  of  August,  a  company  of  militia 
volunteers,  and  Indians  from  round  about  Baf- 
falo,  in  the  state  of  New- York,  with  gen. 
Porter  arrived  at  Fort  George,  in  number 
about  300. 

These  under  the  command  of  maj.  Chapin, 
and  SOO  regulars  under  maj.  Cummings  of  the 
19th  regiment  of  infantry,  made  an  attempt  to 
cut  off  one  of  the  British  pickets. 

Although  they  did  not  effect  their  wish,  yet 
they  routed  the  enemy  in  a  skirmish. 

The  American  Indians  captured  13^  of  the 
British  Indians,  and  4  of  the  whites,  a  consi- 
derable number  was  killed  also;  we  have  no 
account  what  number  of  the  Americans  were 
killed  on  this  occasion,  but  no  doubt  there  was 
some. 

It  appears  that  for  a  short  time  previous  to  the 
7th  of  September,  the  British  fleet  had  been  at 
anchor  in  the  mouth  of  the  ^  mile  creek,  three 
miles  west  of  Fort  George,  where  some  batte- 
ries were  formed,  and  that  com.  Chauncey  with 
his  fleet,  had  also  been  at  anchor  near  Fort 
George  for  some  time. 

On  Wednesday,  the  7th?  at  sun  rise  the 
British  fleet  bore  down  and  stood  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Niagara  river,  when  it  was  discovered. 

Com.  Chauncey  made  sail  in  chase,,  which 
was  continued  for  3  days  lieai'ly  all  around  the 
10* 
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lake:  at  length  on  the  11th,*  near  the  Genes 
see  river,   the   gen.    Pike  got  within  cannon 
reach  of  the  British  fleet,  and  had  a  running 
ligiit  for  tliree  or  four  hours.     The  gen.  Pike 
v/as  but  little  injured.     Not  a  man  was  hurt. 

On  the  morning  of  the  i2ih,  the  British  fleet 
put  in  Amlierst  Bay,  12  miles  west  of  Kings- 
ton (mysterious)  where  com.  Chauncey  block- 
aded it,  not  wishing  to  go  in,  supposing  the  bay 
to  be  dangerous. 

At  sun  rise,  on  the  10th  of  September,  as 
llie  American  fleet  on  Lake  Erie  of  9  vessels 
and  54  guns,  under  the  command  of  com.  Per- 
vy,  was  at  anchor  at  the  soutli  side  of  the  lake 
near  the  head,  at  a  place  called  Put-in-bay:  the 
British  fleet  of  6  vessels  and  68  guns  appeared 
in  sight. 

Com.  Perry  immediately  weighed  anchor 
and  went  out  to  meet  his  enemy.  About  10 
o'clock.  Perry's  fleet  was  formed  in  line  of  bat- 
tle, and  at  15  minutes  before  IS,  the  British 
commenced  firing,  and  5  minutes  after  13,  the 
action  began  on  the  part  of  Perry. 

The  firing  of  the  British  was  very  destruc- 
tive, on  account  of  their  long  guns,  and  was 
chiefly  directed  at  tlie  brig  Lawrence  (the 
commodore's  vessel)!  who  seeing  the  danger 
of  his  vessel,  and  being  determined  if  possible 

*  One  day  after  Pern 's  victory. 
t  The  destruction  on  board  tliis  vessel  was  great  in- 
deed, 2:Z  being  killed  and  61  wounded, 
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to  conquer,  made  sail^  and  ordered  the  other 
vessels  to  follow,  for  the  purpose  of  closing 
with  the  British.  But  in  a  little  time  she  was 
so  injured  in  the  rigging,  that  she  was  unma- 
nageable: yet  in  this  situation  she  sustained 
the  fire  of  the  British  fleet  for  two  hours  within 
a  few  hundred  yards. 

At  length  every  gun  was  rendered  useless, 
and  the  greater  part  of  her  crew  either  killed 
or  wounded. 

At  half  past  2,  capt.  Elliot  of  the  brig  Ni- 
agara brought  his  vessel  in  close  action  with 
the  British.  At  this  awful  crisis,  com.  Perry 
left  his  vessel  and  passed  to  the  Niagara.* 

Soon  after  com.  Perry  left  the  Lawrence, 
her  flag  come  down,  but  the  British  was  not 
able  to  take  possession  of  her,  and  it  was  hoist- 
ed again. 

At  45  minutes  past  S,  the  signal  was  given 
for  close  action,  and  the  Niagara  witli  the 
commodore,  bore  up  in  order  to  break  the  line 
of  British  vessels,  w  hich  was  soon  done.  She 
passed  ahead  of  their  tAvo  ships  and  a  brig  giv- 
ing them  a  raking  fire  from  the  starboard,  and 
and  also  to  a  large  schooner  and  sloop  on  the 
larboard  side,  being  within  20  yards  distance. 
At  the  same  time,  the  other  seven  kept  up  a 
well  directed  and  tremendous  fire. 

*  Perhaps  a  more  heroic  action  was  .never  achieved' 
than  that  of  Perry's  passing  in  an  open  bout  from  one 
vessel  to  another,  amidst  the  flying  shafts  of  death  and 
bursting  thundfr. 
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tn  a  little  time  four  of  the  British  vesseiis 
.surrendered,  the  other  two  tryed  to  escape  but 
l)ut  all  in.  vain, — the  whole  was  captured. 
The  number  of  killed  and  wounded  of  the 
American  fleet  was  small,  except  on  board  the 
Law  rence,  which  was  great.  The  whole 
amountins;  to  S7  killed,  and  96  wounded:  22 
of  these  killed  on  boai'd  the  Lawrence  and  61 
wounded. 
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The  author  tenders  his  acknowledgements  to  the 
public,  for  the  ready  reception  of  the  first  and  second 
impressions  of  this  book.  He  has  now  g^t  a  third 
printed,  with  considerable  enlargements  and  corrections. 

The  history  of  the  war  in  Canada,  is  brouglit  down 
the  9th  of  October,  1813.  Since  the  war  began,  there 
has  been  several  accounts  published  relative  to  Canada: 
the  author  will  not  make  any  comments  on  them;  but 
with  re-nird  to  this  book,  he  can  testify  tJiat  the  geo- 
graphical part  is  true,  as  he  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  province, 
having  lived  there  several  years,  in  w  hich  time  he  was 
w  riting  on  the  subject,  by  permission  of  the  governor. 

With  regard  to  the  history  of  the  war,  from  the  first 
thereof  till  the  last  of  December,  1812,  (which  was  the 
time  I  left  the  province  by  permission)  I  know  to  be 
true.  What  relates  to  its  progress  since  that  time,  I 
have  carefully  taken  from  the  public  papers,  received 
at  New-York,  to  the  9th  of  Oct.  and  should  there  be 
another  edition  printed,  It  will  still  be  enlarged  with 
the  continuation  of  the  history  of  the  war. 

And  further  I  will  remark,  that  I  am  a  firm  friend 
of  my  native  country,  tlie  United  States;*  ia  considera- 
tion of  which,  I  left  the  province  of  Upper  Canada, 
where  1  was  settled  with  my  family,  and  all  the  pro- 
perty 1  had  in  the  world,  rather  than  fight  against  my 
countrymen. 

*  From  Pennsylvania. 
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